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“THE PRIMROSE WAY.” 


BY HOPESTILL FARNHAM. 
——t 
To the sweet memory of Lucy Stone. 
“Her gentle and loving countenance; her musi- 
cal, low, but clear and searching voice; her gra- 
cious and persuasive manner, would steal away 
every resentful or unpleasant feeling, and the 
man who entered the hall a disbeliever would 
leave it at least ‘a hopeful convertite.’ ”’) 
Not adown the primrose way 
Did she walk from day to day; 
Cruel thorns were on her head, 
Stones were sharp beneath her feet, 
Yet she made her life so sweet 
We would go where’er she led. 
When she passed, the world would say, 
“She has come the primrose way.’’ 


Did she leave this lesson, dear, 
For our learning now and here, 
As we follow, one by one, 
Through the dark, if dark must be— 
We should go so joyously 
Ever outward to the sun, 
When we pass, the world shall say, 
“Let us go the primrose way’’’ 


EDITORIAL NOTES. 


Wellesley, Radcliffe, Vassar, Mt. Hol 
yoke, and all the colleges for women, as 
well as the multitude of coéducation- 
al Universities, are holding their com- 
mencements, and sending out their gradu- 
ates to do good work in the world. With 
every year that passes, their number 
grows, and it becomes more and more of 
an anachronism that these thousands of 
highly educated young women should 
continue to be classed politically with 
minors and insane persons. 








Richard Watson Gilder, in his com- 
Mencement address at Wellesley College 
this week, said that probably none of the 
women before him would live to vote. He 
forgot that a number of the brightest col- 
lege girls at Wellesley are from Colorado, 
and that they can vote as soon as they get 
home. 





Boston for the last few days has echoed 
With patriotic music and the tread of pro- 
cessions, first for the Liberty Bell, then 
for the Hooker parade. Eloquence in be- 
half of liberty has flowed in streams. But 
the principles for which the Liberty Bell 
rang and General Hooker fought are not 
yet consistently applied. The best way 
to honor the past would be to carry out 
its principles in the present. 





Teachers and other visitors coming to 
attend the meetings of the National Edu- 
cational Association or the Emerson Cen- 


WomaAn’s JouRNAL Office, to rest here, 
and to leave their bags and bundles here 
while they go sight-seeing. 


= = 


The World’s W. ©. T. U. has reélected 
| Lady Henry Somerset president, and also 
| reélected all its other general officers. 


tennial are cordially invited to call at the 
| 


—— o> 





Many things of interest are crowded out 
this week to make room for the material 
to be used in the Lucy Stone Memorial 
Meetings. 





-_-- 


A few copies can still be had of the 
Memorial Number of the WomAN’s JouR- 
NAL published at the time of Lucy Stone’s 
death, containing the addresses made at 
her funeral by Rev. Charles G. Ames, 
Col. T. W. Higginson, Mrs. Mary A. Liv- 
ermore, Mary Grew, Mrs. Ednah D. 
Cheney, Rev. Samuel J. Barrows, William 
Lloyd Garrison, Mrs. Ormiston Chant and 
Rev. Anna Garlin Spencer, also the poem 
contributed for the occasion by Mrs. Julia 
Ward Howe. Price five cents. 





PORTRAIT OF LUCY STONE. 


Large portraits of Lucy Stone, litho- 
graphed from one of her best photo- 
graphs, may be ordered from the Wo- 
MAN’S JOURNAL Office, 3 Park Street, 
Boston, for one dollar, postpaid. 
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QUOTATIONS FROM LUCY STONE. 








At the coming celebration of Lucy 
Stone’s birthday by Suffrage Clubs, it is 
recommended that each member respond 
to the roll-call with a quotation from Mrs. 
Stone’s speeches or writings. A number 
of brief quotations suitabie for this pur- 
pose are given below, and we shall pub- 
iish more next week. 

Whatever is fit to be done at all may 
with propriety be done by anyone who can 
do it well. 


Time will prove the truth that two 
equals in the family are better than a 
master and a servant. 


Twenty people will work for temper- 
ance where one will work for suffrage. It 
is so much easier to see a drunkard than 
it is to see a principle! 


Wherever the womanly workers for 
women go, they find men to whom their 
gratitude flows as the river flows to the 
sea. They are the men who stand up to 
speak in behalf of woman’s rights. 


The man who is not willing that his 
mvuther should have the same political 
rights he claims for himself, however 
worthy he may be in other respects, is 
not fit to represent the interests of women 
in the Legislature. 


For the sake of the little children, if for 
nothing else, men need women to help 
them make and administer the laws. 


The wife who either cooks or superin- 
tends the cooking of three meals each 
day, three hundred and sixty-five times a 
year, which makes more than a thousand 
meals, is nut by law entitled to anything 
for it except her food and clothes. 


Let no suffragist settle down with the 
comfortable assurance that “suffrage for 
women is surely coming in God’s good 
time,’’ and that he or she will patiently 
wait for itto come. The Gods only help 
those who help themselves. 


We should have ample means for this 
work if every suffragist who feels interest 
enough to sign a petition would give even 
fifty cents. The times are hard. But 
every one of us can wear our old gar- 
ments, and take the money which a new 
one would cost, and devote it to this pur- 
pose. The old garment can be made re- 
spectable and comfortable. But disfran- 
chisement is neither respectable, nor 
comfortable, nor right. 


When the influence of the great army of 
women who make up the bulk of the 
church members in this country can have 
a direct expression at the ballot-box, 
there will come with it a moral tone now 
sadly lacking in every department: of the 
government, 


For myself, I regard every existing 
party exigency, policy, or principle, as 
secondary in importance and in pressing 
necessity to the establishing of political 
rights for women. If, by any mischance, 
it could be possible that to-morrow all 
men should be disfranchised, as all women 
are to-day, how every other topic of pres- 





ent political interest would be pushed out 





of sight and go down beforeit! In (that 


case disfranchisement would be seen to be, | 


what it really is, the gravest offence 
against justice and against personal liber- 
ty, the gravest usurpation, short of chat- 
tel slavery, that the sun looks down upon 





| 


There is sometimes a feeling and an exe | 


power, crying to her, ‘‘Hands off,”’ settles 
what shall be her relation to that child, 
measures all her right to it and all her in- 
terest in it. To day a woman earns a dol- 
lar, or inberits a fortune. 
cides how much of the money the State 
shall take, how much the husband shall 

















LUCY STONE IN 1855. 


pression of impatience at the slow coming 
of full equal rights for women. The most 
persistent and faithful worker comes down 
the steps of the State House disheartened 
and discouraged by the insolent and often 
ignorant discussion, and cool voting down 
of the claim of women for simple justice. 
But if we turn our eyes from the State 
House to the great world outside, and 
note the growth which appears on every 
hand, disappointment and discouragement 
will give place to wonder at the sure gain 
already made, and at the change this gain 
has wrought in the condition of women 
and of society. 


There is one way, and only one, to in- 
duce women to cease to ask for their 
rights, and that is to grant them. 


The daily papers constantly report the 
contents of wills made by women, which 
often appropriate very large sums of 
money. Churches, colleges, missionary 
societies, libraries, etc., receive princely 
bequests. Will not women remember 
that they can render most essential service 
to every good cause, to education, to reli- 
gion, to the home and the family, to re- 
publican government and to free institu- 
tions, by helping women to direct power 
in regard to all these? And so, when they 
make wills, will they not put foremost 
among public causes which they wish to 
aid, this one of woman suffrage? 


It is this monstrous doctrine of the sub- 
jection of woman which brings discord, 
misery, and divorce into so many families. 
How much more just and noble and true 
would be the teaching that, between two 
reasonable beings, the appeal should al- 
ways be to reason—and to those who were 
reasonable the appeal would be enough. 


By a law which is beyond human ma- 
nipulation, the tools will sooner or later 
come to the hands that can use them well, 
and no question of sex will ever be 
thought of. 


Let any person undertake to dictate to 
women the manner in which the furniture 
of their houses shall be disposed, insist- 
ing, without consulting them, that car- 
pets, chairs, etc., shall be where this self- 
constituted power pleases. It is easy to 
see the impropriety and injustice. But if 
it is conceded that a woman ought to de- 
cide in the comparatively small matter of 
her furniture, is it not clear that she 
should share in the decision of matters of 
far higher moment to her? To-day her 
baby lies in its cradle, and the law-making 





have, and what may be left to the woman, 
who has absolutely no expression in re- 
gard to it. Today on one vote may de- 
pend the booming of cannon and the rush 
of armies, and the mother’s sons may be 
taken out to be shot, and the government 
put its bloody hand in her pocket to help 
pay the bill. Every interest of woman is 
involved, and is settled without her. 


Massachusetts, which disfranchises idi- 
ots, provides schools for them, and the 
gentlest and wisest women for teachers. 
If, by such help, the male idiot can creep 
up over the misty line which divides 
idiocy from sanity, he is at once invested 
with all the rights of citizenship, to rule 
over the woman by whose help he has 
just escaped from the ranks of the idiots. 


It is affirmed that protection, and not 
representation, is the equivalent for taxa- 
tion, That was exactly the ground taken 
by the British government towards the 
colonies. They were protected, and they 
must be taxed to pay for it. But our 
brave old forefathers and foremothers 
thought differently, and, as a consequence, 
we are here, glad of their grand dissent, 
and free from Great Britain. 

A State which denies to more than half 
its people any share in the government is 
a despotism. It has no more moral right 
to exist in Massachusetts than it has in 
Turkey. 

It must forever be the rule that each 
person is sures: of protection who is in a 
position to protect himself. 

Some woman risks her life for her coun- 
try every time that a soldier is born into 
the world. She does picket duty beside 
his cradle, and for years she is his quar- 
termaster, and gathers his rations. When 
that boy grows to a man, shall he say to 
his mother, “If you want to vote, you 
must first go and kill somebody?’ It is 
a coward’s argument! 

Whenever women perform worthily and 
well the duties of any business or profes- 
sion, they not only educate in the right 
direction, but at the same time they dig 
out the roots and destroy the life of the 
old system of exclusion and subjection. 


The spirit of progress, which has wel- 
comed women during the last half century 
to new fields in science, literature, and 
art, to the professions, and varied indus- 
tries, with decided advantage to society 
everywhere, will surely bring equal politi- 
cal rights to women. We have only to 
work and wait. 


The law de- | 


“CONCERNING WOMEN. 


Mks. CAuRIE Cri aPMAN Carr has lately 
visited Asheville, N. C., with her husband, 
who went there to attend the Convention 
of the National Engineers’ Society. Mr. 
and Mrs, Catt have sold their house at 


| Bensonhurst, Long Island, and are now 





enjoying the delights of ‘‘house-bunting.”’ 
They sail for Europe in July. 


Miss Oxtive Raynes has completed 
her fiftieth consecutive year as teacher in 
the public schools of South Berwick, Me., 
and is still in service. Her fiftieth anni- 
versary was pleasantly celebrated, and 
she was presented by Rev. Dr. Lewis, in 
behalf of her former pupils, of whom Miss 
Sarah Orne Jewett was one, with a silver 
loving cup filled with gold pieces. 


Miss LAURA CLAy of Lexington, Ky., 
chairman of the National Committee on 
Increase of Membership, has compiled for 
the National Column this week a series of 
opinions from the National Officers on the 
importance of increasing the membership 
of the Suffrage Association, and the feasi- 
bility of doing it according to the plan set 
forth by Miss Clay at the last National 
Convention. Every Suffrage Club should 
‘*‘read, mark, and inwardly digest’’ these 
suggestions. 


Susertre LA FLeEscue, better known by 
her Indian name, ‘Bright Eyes,’’ is dead. 
When the harsh removal of the Ponca 
tribe from their Nebraska home near the 
Omahas to the Indian Territory was ac- 
complished, this Omaha maiden took up 
their cause. Her talents and her charm- 
ing personality won her many friends, 
while her earnest, unaffected pleading at 
public meetings for justice to the Poncas 
had a great effect. Through her the at- 
tention of Helen (Hunt) Jackson was 
drawn to the Indian question, which led 
to the writing of ‘‘Ramona.”’ Bright Eyes 
later married Mr. T. H, Tibbles, an ear- 
nest worker in the same cause. Since her 
marriage and the settlement of the case of 
the Poncas she has lived in Nebraska, 
where she has just died. 


GRAcE LovuisE Cook contributes to a 
recent issue of the New York Churchman 
an interesting article on ‘‘Colorado Wom- 
en.’’ She speaks of their large vote, the 
earnestness with which they have accept- 
ed their political responsibilities, and 
their warm patriotic interest in State 
and municipal affairs. She says: ‘Such 
zeal must, of course, make itself felt in 
the community. Often through the vari- 
ous clubs, and especially by service on 
committees appointed for the investiga- 
tion of county and municipal affairs, im- 
portant minor questions of reform are 
brought before the people. Such investi- 
gations are far more effective when the 
women’s vote will be counted, than when 
@ woman’s opinion is merely expressed 
before men who alone have the privilege 
of decision.’’ The whole article is well 
worth reading. 


Miss MARY E. REMINGTON founded the 
Remington Settlement in Buffalo, N. Y., 
about five years ago. She bought a five- 
story brick tenement house that sheltered 
nearly one thousand persons crowded to- 
gether in degradation and filth. She ren- 
ovated the building, and reduced the 
number of tenants to about forty fami- 
lies. She bought the house for $10,000, 
and with much effort raised the first pay- 
ment of $500. By careful management 
she has met the yearly payments of $1,000 
from the rents. She has since bought the 
lots on which the building stands for 
$19,000. The Settlement work,with classes, 
clubs, day nursery, and a Sunday School 
of 700 members, is carried on with the 
support of outside friends. Miss Rem- 
ington lives in the house, and personally 
manages both the work and the building. 


Miss ErHet McCAuvuL, who went to the 
front as a nurse in the South African war, 
and received the Royal Red Cross for her 
services, has set on foot a project which is 
meeting with much favor, for a soldiers’ 
club-house in London. It bids fair to 
equal or surpass the $10,000 club-house at 
Manila, which the D. A. R. of Pennsyl- 
vania have presented to the United States 
army. The Union Jack Club, which Miss 
McCaul’s sympathy for the hard lot of the 
rank and file has inspired her to establish, 
will be a club for soldiers and sailors pass- 
ing through or remaining in London. 
There they may be at home, sleep, read, 
and have their meals. The idea met with 
favor in army circles, and $50,000 has 
already been subscribed towardsit. There 
will be no membership dues, but regi- 
ments and ships will be expected to give 
regular subscriptions. 
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CELEBRATION OF LUCY STONE’S 
BIRTHDAY, AUGUST 13. 


It was voted by the National Convention 
in New Orleans to recommend to the suf- 
frage clubs throughout the United States 
that the birthdays of our three most dis- 
tinguished pioneers should be celebrated: 
Lucy Stone’s Aug. 13, Elizabeth Cady 
Stanton’s Nov. 12, and Susan B. Anthony’s 
Feb. 15. 

The undersigned committee has been 
appointed to suggest a program for the 
use of such clubs as are willing to com- 
memorate the occasion of Lucy Stone’s 
birthday. The program is merely sug- 
gestive, and clubs should consider it only 
as a basis upon which to work. 

As August is usually a hot month, it is 

recommended that the celebration should 
take the form of a lawn party. The pro- 
gram could be presented from a porch, op 
the shady side of a house, with seats in 
front to accommodate friends. Light re- 
freshments, which always add sociability 
and interest to occasions of this kind, 
could be served from a tent on the lawn, 
‘or in the house. If Aug. 13 does not 
prove a convenient day, any other day 
during the week, or indeed during the 
month, would answer. 

A valuable suggestion has been made by 
one of the friends of Lucy Stone, and that 
is that every suffragist who cannot attend 
a celebration of the birthday, or take part 
in one, shall devote as many hours on 
that day to some kind of suffrage work as 
she would have expended in attending a 
meeting, or in arranging for one. This 
suggestion may wel] be extended to the 
members of those clubs that do not feel 
able to arrange a public meeting. The 
work might be writing letters to uncon- 
verted friends; distributing suffrage liter- 
ature; circulating enrolment cards; writ- 
ing an article for the press; trying to get 
new members to the club; or soliciting 
so bscriptions for the WOMAN’S JOURNAL. 
If a suffragist is spending the month at a 
summer resort, she could invite a few 
ladies to her room at her hotel, and talk 
about woman suffrage to them, or read 
them a biographical sketch of Lucy Stone, 
or some good suffrage article. 

It would seem especially fitting that 
clubs which are in need of money should 
utilize this occasion for doing permanent 
suffrage work and benefiting their treas- 
ury at the same time. If all members of the 
clubs would agree upon this day to solicit 
subscriptions for the WoMAN’s JOURNAL, 
a paper devoted to the cause and estab- 
lished by Lucy Stone, the gospel of wo- 
man suffrage would be sown, and the 
premium for the JourRNAL would be 
placed in the treasury of the club. Un- 
doubtedly some clubs would be willing to 
make this arrangement in addition to 
holding a public meeting. 

The following suggestive program is of- 
fered for the use of clubs: 

1, Music. 

2. Brief biography of Lucy Stone 

(The abridgment of the biography of 
Lucy Stone published in this week’s 
WomAn’s JOURNAL might be read by 
one person, or the biography might be 
divided into three parts: 1, Lucy 
Stone’s girlhood; 2, Lucy Stone’s 
first efforts for the rights of women; 
3, the work of her maturer years. If 
it is desired to make the program 
brief, copies of this biography might 
be obtained at the Woman’s JouR 
NAL Office and distributed to the 
guests. who could read the biography 
at home, and this part of the program 
might then be omitted. ) 

3. Reading of selected poem, “In Me- 
moriam ”’ 

(Several poems written at the time 
of Lucy Stone’s death will be found 
in this issue of the JoURNAL. ) 

4. Brief Address—‘'What the Women 
of the Twentieth Century Owe to Lu 
cy Stone and her Work.” 

5. The Gains within the Life Time of 
Lucy Stone. 

6. Quotations from Lucy Stone. 

(A list of these will be found in this 
week’s JOURNAL. The members of 
the club who are willing to do this 
should memorize them, and respond 
to their name upon the roll-card with 
a quotation.) 

7. Singing. 

Souvenirs for this occasion may be se- 
cured at the National Suffrage Headquar- 
ters, Warren, O., at the rate of one dollar 
per hundred. These consist of diamond- 
shaped cards, tied with yellow ribbon, 
and containing small but good portraits 
of Lucy Stone and Henry B. Blackwell, 
with quotations from each. 

CARRIE CHAPMAN CATT, 
ALICE STONE BLACKWELL, 
Mary J. COGGESHALL, 
ELLIS MEREDITH, 

Auipa C, AVERY, M. D. 

Dr. Alida C. Avery sends to Mrs. Catt 
the following additional suggestions, in a 
letter received after the foregoing pro- 
gram was in type: 

‘*The program as sketched in your let- 
ter seems to me excellent, one that each 
local chairman can arrange to meet the 
conditions in her own club or neighbor- 
hood. Would it not be well to suggest 
that a sufficient number of quotations 


- Com. 





| (preferably from Lucy Stone's speeches or 


writings), personal reminiscences, etc., be 
provided, so that everyone responding to 
the invitation should have a part in the 
program? What one helps to do becomes 
of importance. These brief individual 
contributions could be given while the 
guests are seated around the refreshment 
table. 

“The WoMAN’'S JOURNAL should, I think, 
be a prominent namber on every program. 
For twenty-three years Lucy Stone spoke 
through it, whether the world heard or 
forebore to hear, and in the decade since 
her voice was hushed, it has been her liv- 
ing memorial. bringing every week a 
fresh exposition of the vital principles of 
justice to which she dedicated herself. 
That legend, ‘Founded by Lucy Stone,’ 
ought to make every suffragist a sub- 
scriber. 

“Aug. 13 is not so fortunate a date for 
clubs as Nov. 12 or Feb, 15, since it is in 
vacation. This is the reason I have never 
proposed any celebration of it, though of 
the other birthdays the San José Club bas 
made much; but now that the National 
has taken hold of the matter so earnestly, 
I have no doubt that it can be successful- 
ly inaugurated, and perhaps have even a 
wider recognition outside suffrage circles 
than the others, if the garden or lawn 
parties are arranged at summer resurts, 
where little groups of the faithful may 
plan for ‘An Afternoon with a Modern 
Joan of Arc,’ and thus introduce the 
dauntless pioneer of equal rights to num- 
bers who may never have heard her name, 
though enjoying a thousand advantages 
for which they are indebted to her.”’ 
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LUCY STONE. 


Lucy Stone was born Aug. 13, 1818, on 
a farm near West Brookfield, Mass. She 
was the daughter of Francis Stone and 
Hannah Matthews, and was the eighth of 
nine childrev, She came of good New 
England stock. Her great grandfather 
fought in the French and Indian War; her 
giaudfather was an officer in the War of 
the Revolution. and afterwards captain of 
four hundred men in Shay’s Rebellion. 
Her father was a prosperous farmer, much 
respected by his neighbors, but fully im- 
bued with the idea of the right of hus- 
bands to rule over their wives, as were 
most men of his generation, Her mother 
was an excellent Christian woman, who 
submitted conscientiously. 

Little Lucy grew up a healthy, vigorous 
child, noted for fearlessness and truthful- 
ness, @ good scholar, and a hard worker 
in the house and on the farm, sometimes 
driving the cows barefooted by starlight 
before the sun was up, when the dew on 
the grass was so cold that she would stop 
on a flat stone and curl one small bare 
foot up against the other leg to warm it. 
Everyone on the farm worked. The 
mother milked eight cows the night be- 
fore Lucy was born, and said regretfully, 
when informed of the sex of the new 
baby, ‘‘Oh, dear! Iam sorry it is a girl. 
A woman’s life is so hard!’’ 

The little girl early became indignant at 
the way she saw her mother and other 
women treated by their husbands and by 
the laws, and she made up her childish 
mind that those laws must be changed. 
Reading the Bible one day, while still a 
child, she came upon the text, ‘'Thy de- 
sire shall be to thy husband, and he shall 
rule over thee.’’ At first she wanted to 
die. Then she resolved to go to college, 
study Greek and Hebrew, read the Bible 
in the original, and satisfy herself whether 
such texts were correctly translated. 

Her father felt no surprise when his 
sons wanted to go to college; it was the 
usual wish of intelligent young men; but 
when his daughter wanted to go, he said 
to his wife, ‘Is the child crazy?’ He 
would give her no financial help, The 
young girl had to earn the money herself. 
She picked berries and chestnuts, and 
sold them to buy books. For years she 
taught district schools, studying and 
teaching alternately. She soon became 
known as a successful teacher. Once she 
was engaged to teach a ‘‘winter school’’ 
which had been broken up by the big boys 
throwing the master head-foremost out of 
the window into a deep snowdrift. Asa 
rule, women were not thought competent 
to teach the winter term of school, be- 
cause then the big boys were released 
from farm work and were able to attend. 
In a few days she had this difficult school 
in perfect order, and the big boys who 
had made the trouble became her most 
devoted lieutenants; yet she received only 
a fraction of the salary paid to her un- 
successful predecessor. At the low wages 
received by women teachers, it took her 
until she was 25 to earn the money to carry 
her to Oberlin, then the only college in 
the country that admitted women. Cross- 
ing Lake Erie from Buffalo to Cleveland, 
she could not afford a state room, but 
slept on deck on a pile uf grain sacks, 
among horses and freight, with a few 
other women who, like herself, could 
only pay for a ‘deck passage.”’ 

At Oberlin she earned her way by teach- 





ing in the preparatory department of the 
college, and by doing housework in the 
Ladies’ Boarding Hall at three cents an 
hour, Most of the students were poor, 
and the college furnished them buard at a 


dollar a week. But she could not afford | 


even this small sum, and during most of 
her course she cooked ber food in her 
own room, buarding herself at a cost of 
less than fifty cents a week. She had only 
one new dress during her college course, a 
cheap print, and she did not go home once 
during the four years; but she thoroughly 
enjoyed her college life, and found time 
also for good works. 

Oberlin was a station on the ‘“under- 
ground railroad,’’ a town of strong anti- 
slavery symputhies, and many fugitive 
slaves settled there. A school was start 
ed to teach them to read, and Lucy Stone 
was asked to take charge of it. The col- 
ored men, fresh from slavery and densely 
ignorant, still felt it beneath their dignity 
to be taught by a woman. Without let- 
ting her know this, the committee took 
her to the school and introduced her to 
them as their teacher, thinking they 
would not like to express their objections 
in her presence, But there was a murmur 
of dissatisfaction, and presently a tall 
man, very black, stood up and said he had 
nothing against Miss Stone personally, 
but he was free to confess that he did not 
like the idea of being taught by a woman, 
She persuaded them, however, that it 
would be for their advantage to learn 
trom anybody who could teach them to 
read; and her dusky pupils soon became 
mucb attached to her. When the Ladies’ 
Boarding Hall took fire, during her tem- 
porary absence, many members of her col- 
ored class rushed to the fire, bent on sav- 
ing her effects. She was told on her re- 
turn that a whole string of colored men 
had arrived upon the scene one after 
another, each demanding breathlessly, 
‘Where is Miss Stone’s trunk?”’ 

Her first public speech was made dur- 
ing her college course, The colored peo- 
ple got up a celebration of the anniversary 
of West Indian emancipation, and invited 
her to be one of the speakers. The presi- 
dent of the college and some of the pro- 
fessors were also invited. She gave her 
address among the rest, and thought 
nothing of it. The next day she was sum- 
moned before the Ladies’ Board. They 
represented to her that it was unwomanly 
and unscriptural for her to speak in pub- 
lic. The president's wife said: ‘Did you 
not feel yourself very much out of place 
up there on the platform among all those 
men? Were you not embarrassed and 
frightened?’ ‘*‘Why, no, Mrs. Mahan,” 
she answered, ‘‘ ‘Those men’ were Presi 
ident Maban and my professors, whom I 
meet every day in the class-room, I was 
not afraid of them at all!’’ She was al- 
lowed to go, with an admonition. 

At the end of her course she was ap- 
pointed to write an essay to be read at 
commencement, but was notified that one 
of the professors would have to read it 
for her, as it would not be proper fora 
woman to read her own essay in public. 
Rather than not read it herself, she de- 
clined to write it. Nearly forty years 
afterwards, when Oberlin celebrated its 
semi-centennial, she was invited to be one 
of the speakers at that great gathering. 
So the world moves, 

She graduated in 1847, and gave her first 
woman's rights lecture the same year, in 
the pulpit of her brother’s church at 
Gardner, Mass. Soon after, she was en- 
gaged to lecture regularly for the Anti- 
Slavery Society. She mixed a great deal 
of woman’s rights with her anti-slavery 
lectures. One night, after her heart had 
been particularly stirred on the woman 
question, she put into her lecture so much 
of woman’s rights and so little of aboli- 
tion that her friend, Rev. Samuel May, the 
agent of the Anti-Slavery Society, who 
arranged her meetings, felt obliged to tell 
her that, on the anti-slavery platform, this 
would not do, She answered: ‘I know it, 
but I could not help it. I was a woman 
before I was an abolitionist, and I must 
speak for the women.’’ She resigned her 
position as lecturer for the Anti-Slavery 
Society, intending to devote herself whol- 
ly to women’s rights. They were very 


unwilling to give her up, however, as she 


had been one of their most effective 
speakers; and it was fivally arranged that 
she should speak for them Saturday even- 
ings and Sundays—times which were re- 
garded as too sacred for any church or 
hall to be opened for a woman's rights 
meeting—aud during the rest of the week 
she should lecture for woman’s rights on 
her own responsibility. 

Her adventures during the next few 
years would fill a volume. No suffrage 
association was organized until long after 
this time. She had no coéperation and no 
backing, and started out absolutely alone. 
So far as she knew, there were only a few 
persons in the whole country who had 
any sympathy with the idea of equal 
rights. She put up the posters for ber 
own meetings with a little package of 
tacks and a stone picked up from the 
street. Sometimes the boys followed her, 





hooting and preparing to tear the posters 


down. Then she would stop and call the 
boys about her, aud hold a preliminary 
meeting in the street, until she had won 
them all over and persuaded them to let 
her posters alone. Once a hymn-book 
was thrown, striking her on the neck so 
violently that she was almost stunned. 
Once in winter a'pane of glass was re- 
moved from the window behind the 
speaker’s stand, a hose was put through, 
and she was suddenly deluged with ice- 
cold water while she was speaking. She 
put on her shawl, and continued her lec- 
ture. Pepper was burned, spitballs were 
thrown, and all sorts of things done to 
break up the meetings, but generally 
without success. 

She travelled over a large part of the 
United States. In most of the towns 
where she lectured, no woman had ever 
spoken in public before, and curiosity at- 
tracted immense audiences, The speaker 
was a great surprise to them. The gen- 
eral idea of a woman’s rights advocate, on 
the part of those who had never seen one, 
was of a tall, gaunt, angular woman, with 
aggressive manners, a masculine air and a 
strident voice, scolding at the men. In- 
stead, they found a tiny woman, with 
quiet, unassuming manners, a winning 
presence, and the sweetest voice ever pos 
sessed by a public speaker. This voice 
became celebrated. It was so musical 
aud delicious that persons who had once 
heard her lecture, hearing her utter a few 
words years afterwards, on a@ railroad car 
or in a stage-coach, where it was too dark 
to recognize faces, would at once ex- 
claim unhesitatingly, “That is Lucy 
Stone!”’ 

Old people who remember those early 
lectures say that she had a wonderful 
eloquence. There were no tricks of ora- 
tory, but the transparent sincerity, sim 
plicity and intense earnestness of the 
speaker, added to a singular personal 
magnetism and an utter forgetfulness of 
self, swayed those great audiences as the 
wind bends a field of grass. Often mobs 
would listen to her when they howled 
down every other speaker. At one wo- 
man’s rights meeting in New York, the 
mob made such a clamor that it was im- 
possible for any speaker to be heard. One 
after another tried it, only to have his or 
her voice drowned forthwith by hoots and 
howls. William Henry Channing advised 
Lucretia Mott, who was presiding, to ad. 
journ the meeting. Mrs. Mott answered, 
“When the hour fixed for adjournment 
comes, I will adjourn the meeting; not 
before.’’ At last Lucy Stone was intro- 
duced. The mob became as quiet as a 
congregation of church-goers; but as soon 
as the next speaker began, the howling 
recommenced, and it continued to the 
eud. At the close of the meeting, when 
the speakers went into the dressing-room 
to get their hats and cloaks, the mob 
surged in and surrounded them; and Lucy 
Stone, who was brimming over with in- 
dignation, began to reproach them for 
their behavior. ‘‘Oh, come,’’ they an- 
swered, ‘‘you needn’t say anything; we 
kept still for you!” 

At an anti-slavery meeting held on Cape 
Cod, in a grove, in the open air, a plat- 
form had been erected for the speakers, 
and a crowd assembled; but a crowd so 
menacing in aspect, and with so evident 
an intention of violence, that the speakers 
one by one came down from the stand and 
slipped quietly away, till none were left 
but Stephen Foster and Lucy Stone. She 
said, ‘‘You had better run, Stephen; they 
are coming!” He answered, “But who 
will take care of you?’’ At that moment 
the mob made a rush for the platform and 
a big man sprang up on it, grasping aclub. 
She turned to him and said without hesi- 
tation, ‘*This gentleman will take care of 
me.’’ He declared that he would. He 
tucked her under one arm, and, holding 
his club with the other, marched her out 
through the crowd, who were roughly 
handling Mr. Foster, and such of the other 
speakers as they had been able to catch. 
Her representations finally so prevailed 
upon him that he mounted her on a 
stump, and stood by her with his club 
while she addressed the mob. They were 
so moved by her speech that they not only 
desisted from further violence, but took 
up a collection of twenty dollars to 
pay Stephen Foster for his coat, which 
they had torn in two from top to bote 
tom. 

When she began to lecture she would 
not charge an admission fee, partly be- 
cause she was anxious that as many peo- 
ple as possible should hear and be con- 
verted, and she feared that an admission 
fee might keep some one away; and partly 
from something of the Quaker feeling that 
it was wrong to take pay for preaching 
the Gospel. She economized in every 
way. When she stayed in Boston, she 
used to put up at a lodging-house on Han- 
over Street, where they gave her meals 
for twelve and a half cents, and lodging for 
six and a quarter cents, on condition of 
her sleeping in the garret with the daugh- 
ters of the house, three in a bed. 

Once when she was in great need of a 





—— 
new cloak she came to Salem, Mass, 
where she was to lecture, and found that 
the Hutchinson family of singers were ty 
give a concert the same evening. They 
proposed to her to unite the entertaip. 
ments and divide the proceeds. She cop. 
sented, and bought a cloak with the 
money. She was also badly in want of 
other clothing. Her friends assured her 
that the audiences would be just as large 
despite an admission fee. She tried jt 
and finding that the audiences contin. 
ued to be as large as the halls would 
hold, she continued to charge a door 
fee, and was no longer reduced to such 
straits. 

In 1855 she married Henry B. Black. 
well, a young hardware merchant of Cip. 
cinnati, a strong woman’s rights man and 
abolitionist, In 1853 he had attended g 
legislative hearing at the State House ip 
Boston, when Wendell Phillips, Theodore 
Parker and Lucy Stone spoke in behalf of 
@ woman suffrage petition headed by 
Louisa Alcott’s mother; aud he had made 
up his mind at that time to marry her jf 
he could. She had meant never to marry, 
but to devote herself wholly to her work, 
But he promised to devote himself tv the 
same work, and persuaded her that to. 
gether they could do more for it than she 
could alone. 

The wedding took place at the home of 
the bride’s parents at West Brookiield, 
Mass. Rev. T. Wentworth Higginson, 
who afterwards left the ministry for re. 
form work and the army, and is now bet. 
ter known as Colonel Higginson, was then 
pastor of a church in Worcester. He was 
a personal friend, and a believer in equal 
rights; and was not only willing but giad 
to omit the word ‘‘obey,”’ which almost 
allthe ministers of those days used in the 
wedding service, At the time of their 
marriage, they issued a joint ‘protest 
against the inequalities of the law which 
gave the husband thecootrol of his wife's 
property, person and children. This 
protest, which was widely published in 
the papers, gave rise to much discus. 
a and helped to get the laws amend- 
ed. 

She regarded the loss of a wife’s : ame 
at marriage as a symbol of the loss of her 
individuality. Eminent lawyers, includ- 
ing Ellis Gray Loring and Samuel E. Sew- 
all, told her there was no law requiring a 
wife to take her husband’s name; it was 
only acustom; and the Chief Justice of 
the United States (Chief Justice Cliase) 
gave her his unofficial opinion to the same 
effect. Accordingly she decided, with her 
husband’s full approval, to keep her own 
name, and she continued to be called 
by it during nearly forty years of happy 
and affectionate married life. 

The account of her later years must be 
condensed into a few lines. She and her 
husband lectured together in many States, 
spoke in most of the campaigns when suf- 
frage amendments have been submitted to 
popular vote, addressed Legislatures, 
published articles, held meetings far and 
wide, were instrumental in securing many 
improvements in the laws, and together 
did an unrecorded and_ incalculable 
amount of work in behalf of equal rights. 
A few years after her marriage, while 
they were living in Orange, N. J., Mrs. 
Stone let her goods be seized and sold for 
taxes (one of the articles seized was the 
baby’s cradle),and wrote a protest against 
taxation without representation, with her 
baby on her knee. In 1866 she helped 
organize the American Equal Rights As- 
sociation, which was formed to work for 
both negroes and women, and she was 
chairman of its executive committee. In 
1869, with William Lloyd Garrison, George 
William Curtis, Colonel Higginson, Mrs. 
Julia Ward Howe, Mrs. Mary A. Liver- 
more and others, she organized the Amer- 
ican Woman Suffrage Association, and 
was chairman of its executive committee 
for nearly twenty years. She always 
craved, not the post of prominence, but 
the post of work. 

Most of the money with which the 
WoMAN’S JOURNAL was started in Bos- 
ton, in 1870, was raised by her efforts. 
When Mrs. Livermore, whose time was 
under increasing demand in the lecture 
field, resigned the editorship in 1872, Mrs. 
Stone and her husband took charge of the 
paper, and edited it together till her 
death, assisted during the latter part of 
the time by their daughter. 

In her later years, Mrs. Stone was much 
confined at home by rheumatism, but 
worked for suffrage at her desk as dili- 
gently as she used to do upon the plat- 
form. Her sweet, motherly face, under 
its white cap, was dear to the eyes of 
audiences at suffrage gatherings, and 
sometimes the mere sight of her converted 
an obstinate opponent whom no argi- 
ments had been able to move, simply be 
cause she was so different from al! his 
preconceived ideas of her. Better than 
most mortals, she knew how to grow old 
beautifully. Her life had passed into 
serene old age, loved and honored by 4 
multitude of younger women, but loved 
the most by those who knew her best. 
She died Oct. 18, 1893. A. 8. B. 
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MARRIAGE PROTEST. 

Among the events of note in the life of 
Lucy Stone, not the least memorable was 
per marriage, and the protest against the 
existing marriage laws which was drawn 
up and signed by her and her husband. 
The ceremony was performed by Colonel 
Higginson of Cambridge, then Rev. Thom- 
as Wentworth Higginson, of Worcester 
Mas-. 

The protest was published in the Worces- 
ter Spy and the Boston Traveller, that the 
world of 1855 might know the stand that 
bad been taken. The following is Mr. 
Higginson’s letter to the Spy : 

“It was my privilege to celebrate May 
day by officiating at a wedding in a farm- 
house among the hills of West Brookfield. 
The bridegroom was a man of tried worth, 
a leader in the Western anti-slavery move- 
ment; and the bride is one whose fair 
name is known throughout the nation, 
one whose rare intellectual qualities are 
excelled by the private beauty of her 
heart and life, 

“I never perform the marriage cere- 
mony without a renewed sense of the in- 
jquity of our present system of laws in 
respect to marriage; a system by which 
‘man and wife are one, and that oue is the 
husband.’ It was with my hearty con- 
currence, therefore, that the following 
protest was read and signed, as a part of 
the nuptial ceremony; and I send it to 
you, that others may be induced to do 
likewige.”’ 

Here is the protest, as drawn up jointly 
by Lucy Stone and H. B. Blackwell: 

‘While acknowledging our mutual af- 
fection by publicly assuming the relation- 
ship of husband and wife, yet, in justice 
to ourselves and a great principle, we 
deem it our duty to declare that this act 
on our part implies no sanction of nor 
promise of voluntary obedience to such of 
the present laws of marriage as refuse to 
recognize the wife as an independent, ra- 
tional being, while they confer upon the 
husband an injurious and unnatural supe- 
riority, investing him with legal powers 
which no honorable man would exercise, 
and which no man should possess. We 
protest especially against the laws which 
give the husband: 

1. “The custody of the wife’s person. 

2, ‘*The exclusive control and guardian- 
ship of their children. 

8. **The sole ownership of her personal 
and use of herrea] estate, unless previous- 
ly settled upon her or placed in the hands 
of trustees, as in the case of minors, idiots 
and lunatics. 

4, “The absolute right to the product 
of her industry. 

5. “Also against laws which give to the 
widower so much larger and more perma- 
nent an interest in the property of his de- 
ceased wife than they give to the widow 
in that of her deceased husband. 

6. ‘Finally, against the whole system 
by which ‘the legal existence of the wife 
is suspended during marriage,’ so that, in 
most States, she neither has a legal part 
in the choice of her residence, nor can she 
make a will, nor sue or be sued in her 
own name, nor inherit property. 

‘We believe that personal independence 
and equal human rights can never be for- 
feited, except for crime; that marriage 
shou'd be an equal and permanent part- 
nership, and so recognized by law; that 


until it is so recognized, married partners 
should provide against the radical injus- 
tice of present laws by every means in 
their power. 


‘ We believe that where domestic diffi- 
culties arise no appeal should be made to 
legal tribunals under existing laws, but 
that all difficulties should be submitted to 
the equitable adjustment of arbitrators 
mutually chosen. 

‘Thus, reverencing law, we enter our 
protest against rules and customs which 
are unworthy of the name, since they 
violate justice, the essence of law.” 

(Signed) Henry B. BLACKWELL, 
Lucy STONE. 
West Brookfield, Mass., May 1, 18545, 
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HUMOROUS. 


‘‘He’s an agnostic.” 
“Yes, but what does he do the other 
six days?’’—Detroit Free Press. 


Eustacia—What an intellectual-looking 
group of men! Are they United States 
Senators? 

Edmania—Senators! 
pong club.—Life. 

He—The fact is that you women make 
fools of the men. 

She -Sometimes, perhaps; but some- 
times we don’t have to.—Boston Trans- 
cript. 


That’s our ping- 


For the Strong: The New Boarder— 
I wonder why they call this stuff ‘health 
food’’? 

The Old One—Because if a man has good 
health he can eat it with impunity.—Puck. 


“I really think you ought to go to 
church with me once in a while,” she 
urged. ‘*My dear,” replied the wily man 
“my good fortune makes that entirely un- 





necessary. I have a wife who is good 
enough for two.’’— Chicago Evening Post. 


Johony had come in with a story of a 
remarkable automobile he had just seen. 
He declared that it was ‘‘as big as a 
house!”’ 

“Now, Johnny,” said his father, se- 
verely, ‘‘you know it was not as big as a 
house. Why do you exaggerate things 
so? I’ve talked to you a million times 
about that habit of yours, and it doesn’t 
seem to do a bit of good.’’— Youth's Com- 
panion. 


Two ministers were discussing the char- 
acteristics of a third, who was known for 
his zeal as a controversialist. 

‘Still, with all his peculiarities,’’ said 
one of them, ‘‘Brother Putnam leads a 
deeply religious life, does he not?’’ 

““Well,’’ responded the other, *‘I will 
hardly go so far as that, but I can say 
I think he leads a deeply theological 

ife.”’ 


When Edward Irving was on a preach- 
ing tour in Scotland, two Dumfries men 
of decided opinions went to hear him. 
When they left the hall one said to the 
other: *“*Well, Willie, what do you think?” 

“Oh,” said the other, contemptuously, 
“the man’s cracked!’’ 

The first speaker laid a quiet hand on 
his shoulder. 

“Will,”’ said he, ‘tyou’ll often see a 
light peeping through a crack.” 





CHILDREN’S COLUMN. 


HOW MUCH? 
BY SALLIE CAMPBELL. 

‘*Yesterday was mother’s birthday,’’ re- 
marked Billy Stone, as he walked proudly 
by the side of Miss Fowler, his Sunday- 
school teacher. ‘We gave her presents.”’ 

‘How nice! I suppose you love her 
very much, don’t you?” 

**Lots.”’ 

‘*Well, Billy,’ said Miss Fowler, stop- 
ping a minute at the corner where she 
was to turn off, ‘‘don’t forget our lesson 
last Sunday. You know what the Bible 
tells us about how true love shows itself.” 

Yes, Billy knew. He walked on think- 
ing of it, and presently his round face 
grew sober. 

“Yesterday we told mother that we 
gave her the presents with our love. To- 
day is only a day off, and I wouldn’t get 
up in time for breakfast. I was late at 
school, I made the twins mad, and I 
sneaked out of the back door so as not to 
have to go for the mail. I can’t see how 
anybody, by looking at the way I’ve acted, 
could tell that I liked my mother at all.” 

It was beginning to rain when Billy 
reached home. He and the twins, who 
had been playing in the yard, all went 
into the shelter of the kitchen together. 

Mrs. Stone, at work in the next room, 
looked out of the window with a sigh, 
She had so much to do, and there was so 
likely to be trouble when the children 
stayed indoors. 

Billy thought of this, too. 

The twins were hanging their hats up 
with a scuffle. 

‘*T say, Robin,’’ asked Billy, abruptly, 
‘show much do you love mother this after- 
noon?”’ 

-Robin turned ruund and stared at him. 
What a queer question! 

“Why?” he giggled. 
write poetry about it?” 

**Poetry!’’ sniffed Billy. “I want to 
know how much—just plain how much. 
That isn’t poetry, is it?” 

‘*That’s arithmetic,’’ said Dora. 

Dora was the oldest of them all. She 
was bolstered up in a big chair by the fire; 
she had been il! for a fortnight. 

‘How much?” repeated Robin. “How 
can you tell how much you love a person?” 

“In plenty of ways,” said Billy. “Ill 
tell you one right now. I love mother a 
boxful.”’ 

With that he picked up the kindling- 
box and marched out into the shed, 

A light broke upon the twins. 

**O-ho!’”’ cried Harry, ‘that’s what you 
mean, is it? Well, I love her a pailful,”’ 
seizing the water-bucket and starting for 
the pump. 

“I love her a scuttleful,’’ said Robin; 
and he plunged down the cellar steps after 
coal, 

Dora looked at the clock. She had 
looked at it five minutes before and said 
to herself: 

“I do believe that my darling mother is 
going to forget the medicine this time. I 
shall not remind her, that is one thing 
certain sure!’’ 

“But I guess,’’ she said now, reaching 
for the bottle with a wry face, ‘‘I guess at 
least I can love her a spoonful.” 

There was a shout of laughter. 

Mrs. Stone heard, and glanced anxious- 
ly toward the door. 

“T hope there is no mischief on foot. 
I’m in such a hurry to get this sewing 
done!”’ 

Kitty Stone had roused herself from her 
book in the old-fashioned kitchen win- 
dow-seat to listen to Billy and the rest. 
So far, she said nothing. But, when the 
kindling-box was full, and the pail, and 
the scuttle, and the medicine-bottle was a 


“Do you want to 





little less full, the covers of Kitty’s book 
went together with a snap. 

‘Don’t you think,”’ she said, ‘that all 
of us together, if we hurried, could love 
mother this roomful before she came in 
and caught us? I'll clean the stove out 
and blacken it.”’ 

They worked like beavers. The last tin 
was bung on its nail and the last chair set 
back to the wall, when Mrs. Stone’s step 
was heard coming rapidly down the hall. 

‘Dora, child, your medicine!”’ she said. 

**Yes’m,”’ said Dora, demurely; ‘I took 
it, for pure love—to you, not to it.”’ 

Her mother looked around the tidy 
room, and when she saw how spick and 
span it was, and when she saw the ring of 
smiling faces, she kissed them every one, 
and her own was just as bright as the 
brightest. 

‘*There’s no other mother in the coun- 
try,’’ said Mrs. Stone, 
children as mine!”’ 

‘There now, do you see?”’ said Billy to 
Robin. ‘‘Can’t you tell how much you 


love a person? It feels nice, doesn’t it?’’ | 


—Christian Advocate. 
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WOMAN SUFFRAGE LEAFLETS. 


The following Equal Rights Leaflets are 
for sale at cost at 6 Marlborough Street, 
Boston. 

Cheques and money orders sent for 
Leaflets should be made payable to ‘‘Mas 
sachusetts Woman Suffrage Association.” 

Price of Single Leaflets, 15 cents per 
hundred of one kind, postpaid. 

Price of Double Leaflets, 30 cents per 
hundred of one kind, postpaid. 

No Leaflets sold in numbers less than 
one hundred, except that samples of forty 
different Leaflets are sent by mail for 10 
cents. Address oNLY 

Leaflet Department M. W. S. A. 
6 Marlborough Street, 
Boston, Mass 








SINGLE LEAFLETS. 


Eminent Opinions on Woman Suffrage. 

Women in Industry, by John Graham 
Brooks. 

Woman Suffrage Catechism, 
Stone. 

The Ballot for the Home, by Frances E. 
Willard. 

Song Leaflet. 

Wyoming Speaks for Herself. 

The Schools and the Commonwealth, by 
Mrs. Esther F. Boland 

Objections to Woman Suffrage Answered 
by Henry B. Black well 

The Bible for Woman Saffrage, by Rev. J 
W. Bashford. 

Twelve Reasons Why Women Want to 
Vote, by Alice Stone Blackwell. 

Father Scully on Equal Suffrage. 

Clara Barton on Woman Suffrage. 

For Self-Respect and Self-Protection, by 
T. W. Higginson. 

Women and City Government, by Mayor 
Jones of Toledo. 

Straight Lines and Oblique, by T. W. Hig- 
ginson. 

Three Massachusetts Statesmen — Gov. 
Bates, Senator Hoar, Hon. John D. Long. 

Thirteen Years in Wyoming. 

The Elective Franchise. 

Woman Suffrage in Wyoming. 

More Facts from Wyoming. 

Dr. Jacobi on the Woman Question. 


by Lucy 


DOUBLE LEAFLETS. 


No Distinction of Sex in the Right to Vote, 
by the Hon. John D. Long. 

Opinions of Clergymen. Compiled by Mrs. 
Esther F. Boland. 

The Case of Washington, by Alice Stone 
Blackwell. 

Freedom for Women, by Wendell Phillips 

The Gains of Forty Years, by Lucy Stone 

Women’s Codperation Essential to Pure 
Politics, by Geo. F. Hoar 

A Solution of the Southern Question, by 
Henry B. Blackwell. 

A Double Jury on Woman Suffrage 

A Terrible Object Lesson 

Women and the State, by Senator George 
F. Hoar. . 

Jesus Christ the Emancipator of Women 
by Rev. C. C. Harrah. 

Three Dreams in a Desert—An Allegory— 
by Olive Schreiner. 

Will the Home Suffer? by Mabel E. Adams. 





The Nonsense of It, ov IT Wentworth 
Higginson, and The Test of Experiment, by 
Alice Stone Blackwell, printed on good 
paper, are for sale at 50 cents per hundred, 
postpaid. 


The True Emancipation of Women, by 
Wm. M. Salter, in pamphlet form; price 6 
for 25 cents. 


No Distinction of Sex in the Right to Vote, 
by Hon. John D. Long; price 10 cents per 
dozen. Sma!! pamphlet with picture. 


Woman and the Commonwealth: A Ques- 
tion of Expediency; price 10 cts. 


The Yellow Ribbon Speaker, price 50 cents, 
is for sale at 3 Park Street, Boston. 


Large, Pleasant Rooms 
AND 
EXCELLENT TABLE BOARD 
MAY BE OBTAINED AT 
467 Broadway, Cambridge, Mass. 











Near College Grounds 


‘that has such | 





ARMENIAN POEMS. 


Rendered into English Verse 
ALICE STONE BLACKWELL. 





This volume contains translations of 
sixty Armenian poems, They represent 
a variety of authors, ranging from the 
tanth century to the nineteenth. 


The work isa mirably done.—Boston Post. 


A valuable addition to our poet lore.—Phila- 
delphia Press. 


I think your translation of the poems admirable. 
—Dr. Cyrus Hamlin. 


You have done a piece of good literary work.— 
Mrs. Julia Ward Howe. 


I have read with much pleasure your transla- 
‘tions of the Armenian poems, especially my 
brother’s.— Prince Guy de Lusignan. 


I have read some of the poems carefully, com- 

paras them with the Armenian originals. The 

| translation is very faithful.—Dr. M. 8. Gabriel, 
editor of * Hatk.’ ° 


| 

| We feel that much of the originai spirit {s left, 
and we are grateful for this introduction to 

authors, some of whom have evidently high 

poetic powers.—San Francisco Chronicle. 


Contains many choice bits of verse, and is am- 
ple evidence that the spirit of poetry is the same 
the world over, whether in sunny Italy, pastorai 
Fageed. or persecuted Armenia. — New York 

ournal, 


Miss Blackwell has succeeded in carrying over 
much of the native fire into her translations... .. 
These verses give us a very high opinion of the 
-iterary capacity of the race which produced 
them.—Congregationalist. 


Miss Blackwell has caught, we believe, the Ar- 
nenian literary spirit. hatever these poems 
may have been in the original, they are certainly 
Pen in the English dress in which she has clothed 

hem.—Boston Daily Advertiser. 








That a second edition of the Armenian Poem 
is already in press, although the first has not yet 
been out a fortnight, shows how strong is the 
interest in this graceful and forceful interpreta- 
tion of the life of an oppressed people.— Boston 
Trnecript. 


The translator, reproducing the poetic thought 
ind spirit of the originals, has been remarkably 
successful in giving in English forms an extreme 
ae eroene series of noteworthy poems from 
the literary stores of a long-suffering people.— 
Buffalo Commercial, 


A most interesting product of Armenian poeti 
cal genius... . Itis a real service to let Ameri- 
cans and Englishmen realize that the nation for 
which we plead is a cultivated one, with not only 
a history, but a still living and productive liter- 
ary power.—ft. Hon, James Bryce. 


The poems cover a wide range of subjects and 
axtend through all the passions that go to make 
up man’s life—love, hate, liberty, religion, home, 
ate. Miss Blackwell’s work has been well donc, 
and she has brought to it rare intelligence, taste 
wd poetical ability.— Boston Times. 


A collection of poems revealing unexpected 
veauties. ... It is apparent that the translator 
43 not sacrificed the spirit. The lines are full of 
vich similes, and are pleasantly melodious, and 
together the translator’s venture into an almost 
inknown literature has been a most successful 
ne.—Chicago Post. 


These poems reveal as by a search-light the deep- 
est qualities of the Armenian character. They 
show forth an ingrained Leroism and an ardent 
aspiration worthy of the martyr people of this 
so-called Christian century. No generous manor 
woman can read them without instinctively de- 
siring to send help to a people capable of 
thoughts so lofty and sentiment so tender.— 
Frances E. Willard. 


A volume of Armenian poems is now issued, 
and it gives a new idea of the romantic nature 
of the Christian victims of Turkish rapacity 
and bigotry. The poems show an,unusual love 
of nature, and are full of tender and delicate 
sentiments. These people are not, as increasing 
evidence shows, a half-savage, ignorant, im- 
moral race, but a fine-tempered and intelligent 
body of men and women.—JN. Y¥. Commercial 
Advertiser. 


“Beautiful!” is the exclamation of a pleased 
reader, laying aside this collection of poems. ‘They 
breathe a gentle fragrance. The soul is broader 
because of their perusal. They speak with a 
strange fascination. New inspiration is gathered 
from these simple yet wonderfully profound 
gems of poetic literature, .. . The work bas been 
well done, and we are delighted to place this 
treasure in our library.— Baltimore Methodist. 


These poems are truly Oriental in the fire of 
their passion and the splendor of their imagery. 
.. . We can better understand the Song of Solo- 
mon after reading such verses as these. A tinge 
of sadness colors many of these re poems, 
for they have been Written in a land desolated by 
fire and sword, But, beyond all else, they breathe 
aspiritof the purest and most exalted patriot- 
ism, and are all aglow with love of truth and 
liberty.—Chrtstian Work. 


General A. W. Greeley writes from Washing- 
ton, D.C.: “I spoke on this subject (the Armen- 
ian question) before the Parish Union of All 
Souls’ Church last Wednesday. The literary part 
of the address consisted in reading your admir- 
able translation of the beautiful songs, ‘Nightin- 
gale,’ ‘Cradle Song,’ ‘Mother Araxes,” ete , which 
were very much praised. An Armenian was 
most persistent in seeking for copies of these 
songs, which brought his country back vividly to 
bis mind and heart.” 

The poems expressing the hopes, fears, sor- 

rows, aspirations and ideals of this people have a 
double interest, that of literature and that of 
life. ... The melancholy earnestness and true 
» etic feeling found in such verse will commend 
tto a wide and sympathetic circle of readers, 
who may learn from this literary source, as from 
nowhere else, something of the Conpes tying 
traits and tendencies of the Armen.an folk. An 
the qualities that ceme out in the poems are 
such as to quicken one’s admiration and increase 
one’s sympathy.—Hartford ourant. 


The poems are interesting as revealing, to a 
hitherto unequalled extent, the poetic genius 
and character of this betrayed and suffering 
peuple. It will doubtless surprise many to fin 
that Armenia has both a classic literature anda 
rich fund of nineteenth century poetry; that her 
poets have written with a vigor of thought, a 
delicacy of imagination, 1nd a direct simplicity 
of expression, such as characterizes the best 
poetry of any country; that the verses are inter- 
esting in themselves, for the same reason that 
the Bosnian and Servian poetry is interesting.— 
Christian Register. 


Miss Alice Fletcher writes concerning the 
meeting of a Literary Society in Washington, 
D.C.: “I read on that occasion several of your 
beautiful translations of Armenian poems, and 
was delighted with the interest and enthusiasm 
they evoked. The meeting that evening was at 
the residence of Dr. William T. Harris, Commis- 
sioner of Education. There were many learned 
and famous folk there, as the Literary Society 
has in its membership some of our brightest men 
and women. Armenian poetry was a new realm 
to almost al), and stirred an interest in the 
4, oceee people in a new manner, along new 

ines. 





PRICE, $1.25, Postpaid. 


FOR SALE AT THE 


Woman’s Journal Office, Boston. 


| 3 PARK STREET. 





Tufts College Medical School, 
Tufts College Dental School, 


Both at Boston, 
BOTIi CO-EDUCATIONAL, 


are now located in their new building, 
built expressly for them. 


The regular course of lectures com- 
menced Wednesday, Oct. 1, 1902, sand 
continues eight months. 


For catalogues of either school, or other 
information; address the Secretary, 


CHARLES P, THAYER, A. M., M. D., 
416-430 Huntington Ave., 
Boston, Mass. 





Boston University 
School of Medicine 


The oldest coéducational medical schoo! 
in New England. 
The first medical school in the country 
to establish a four years’ course. . 
Large teaching force, including specialists 
Advanced and Thorough 
Methods of Instruction 


Exceptional laboratory and clinical facil- 
ities, upwards of 20,000 patients verag 
annually available for study. 


For catalogues and information apply tu 
PRANK C. RICHARDSON, M. D., Registrar 


685 Boylston Street, Bosto. 


Thirtieth year opens October 2, 1902. 
Entrance Examinations Sept. 29 and 30, 19a 





THE AMERICAN 
INSTITUTE OF PHRENOLOGY 


Incorporated 1866 
Opened its present session Sept. 3, 1902. For 
particulars apply to the Secretary, M. H. Pisroy 
cre e ggg er & Wells Co., 24 East 22nd Bt. 
ew York. 





— 


Lincoln Memorial University, 


CUMBERLAND GAP, TENN., 





Is a Broad, Practical School tor 
the Appalachian Mountaineers 


Who, like Lincoln, thirst for knowledge but lack 
opportunity. 


IT ALREADY POSSESSES 


Five hundred and eighty acres of rich soil, three 
hundred of which are under cultivation. A few 
choise, and considerable common stock and farm 
tools. 

Fine boarding halls for bothsexes. A good saw 
mill, and some wood-working machinery—planer, 
moulder, cut-off saw, chingte mill, ete. A press 
and printing office for ordinary work. 

This property is valued at over one hundred 
thousand dollars, and is all ; aid for. 


IT NEEDS 


Money for running expenses. Twelve teachers 
are now employed, and there should be twice as 


many. 

Scholarships of $50 per year. (The whole ex- 
pense of a student is $100 per year.) Each new 
subscription of fifty dollars enables us to take in 
one of those who are waiting for an opportunity. 
We need $50 subscriptions to finish and furnish 
rooms already planned in cottages or dormitories. 
We need an Academic Hall that should cost, at 
art of the work could 


least, $20,000. The greater 
thus the value of the 


be done by students, an 
gift be doubled. 

We need an Astronomical Observatory, and 
money to endow chairs in different departments, 
and scientific apparatus. We need a en- 
dowment, and Gen. O. O. Howard, Batington, 
Vt., is devoting his energies to raising the same. 

But while we wait for an endowment, we need 
funds to keep the present work alive and efficient, 
and a dollar to-day may be worth many further on 


WESTOVER & FOS 


Successors to HARVEY BLUNT.) 


Caterers 
and Confectioners. 








WEDDING AND COLLEGE SPREADS 


| A SPECIALTY. 


175 TREMONT STREET, 
BOSTON. 


Telephone, 435-4 Tremont. 


NAHANT FISH MARKET 


BSTABLISHED 1827. 
The Oldest Fish Market in) Boston. 


Ocean, Lake and River Fish. 


ALL PANCY OYSTERS A SPECIALTY 


Wagon calls daily in the city 
proper and Longwood, Brookline 


49 Bromfield St., Bostor. 
TELEPHONE Ne. :87>. 
JOHNSON & SMITH 


The Yellow Ribbon Speaker 


~~ Rights Readings and Recitations, in 
rose and Verse, compiled by Rev. Anna 
H. Suaw, Atice Stone Buacewe.u, and 











Lucy E. AntHonry. For sale at Woman's 
Journnat Office, 3 Park St.. Boston, Mass 
| Price, postpaid, 50 ceuts. 
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Newspaper Decisions. 

1. If person orders his paper discontinued 
he must pay all arrearages, or the publisher will 
contine to send it until payment is made, and 
collect the whole amount, whether the paper is 
taken from the office or not. 

2. Any person who takes a paper regularly 
from the post-office —whether directed to his 
name or another's, or whether he has subscribed 
or not—is responsible for the payment. 








EDUCATE FOR SUFFRAGE. 


There will never be a wise and just gov- 
ernment, or a true republic, until it is 
based upon the universal suffrage of every 
man and woman “of mature age and 
sound mind, not convicted of crime.’’ 
Until then it will be only class legislation, 
shortsighted and selfish—at best an aris- 
tocracy of sex. 

But while this is true, it is equally true 
that such a government can never be es- 
tablished or maintained until men and 
women alike are fitted‘for self-government 
by education in the duties and responsi- 
bilities of citizenship. The partial col- 
lapse of negro suffrage in the South, the 
corrupt and mismanaged conditions of 
city politics everywhere—the actual rule 
of an unscrupulous plutocracy masquerad- 
ing in the guise of republicanism and 
democracy, North and South alike, all 
point to the fact that no government can 
give more than the average character and 
capacity of those who makeit. In Ser- 
via it will be despotism tempered by as- 
sassination, in England it will be imperi- 
alism interpreted by Chamberlain, in 
America it will be party machines admin- 
istered by representatives of great monop- 
olies. Small hope for equal suffrage 
where such counsels prevail! 

If women are to be admitted to an equal 
part in government we must begin by 
creating in their minds political interests 
and thereby fitting them for the exercise 
of political responsibilities. In our West- 
ern States, where the population is most- 
ly of the intelligent middleclass type of 
men and women—emigrants from the 
East and middle West, graduates of our 
free schools, readers of our newspapers, 
alive to civic duties and responsibilities, 
woman suffrage is an easy step in advance. 
The equality of material conditions is 
mirrored by a substantial equality of 
mental and moral development. In the 
East and South, and even in the Middle 
West, society is weighted with inequality 
of material conditions mirrored by a wide- 
spread mental torpor and illiteracy. Na- 
turally we hear the cry ‘‘We have too 
many voters already!’’ It is a false cry; 
but it points to a recognized need of 
greater fitness for self-government on the 
part of the voting constituencies. 

Here then is a suggestion to suffragists. 
Let us not only try to secure the ballot, 
but help to educate the rising generation, 
boys and girls alike, for its judicious ex- 
ercise. Let us codéperate in every town 
and in every ward of cities with all move- 
ments to enlist young people in the con- 
sideration of social and political questions 
irrespective of party. Let them be sup- 
plied with literature upon all current top- 
ics, social, industrial, educational, legal, 
political, and religious. Let them be en- 
couraged to take opposite sides on every 
question and consider both with ‘tan open 
mind.’’ We may be sure that the young 
women who have been members of such 
societies for the study of public questions 
will become suffragists by a law of spirit- 
ual gravitation. And the young men, 
their associates, will share their views and 
will work to establish a true democracy. 

Give us a rising generation educated in 
civics and interested in public questions. 
Then our work will soon be accomplished. 
Let us educate for suffrage. H. B. B. 

———_—— ++ - 
COMERS AND GOERS. 


This is the time of year when many 
friends from other cities drop in at the 
Woman's JouRNAL Office on their way to 
places of summer resort. Mrs, Florence 
Howe Hall of New Jersey was here this 
week, having come on to attend the grad- 
uation of her youngest son at Harvard. 
He has distinguished himself in his stud- 
ies, but is much prouder, his mother says, 
of a big H that he wears on his breast in 
token of victory in an eighteen-mile run. 

Mrs. A. H. Christensen of Beaufort, 
S. C., came in soon after, and had pleasant 
things to tell of an agricultural achool for 
the colored people there, in which she is 
interested. Her son is now the strongest 
man in Harvard. In the strength tests, 
only one man, a senior, stood above him, 
and as that senior has graduated, Arthur 
Christensen now stands at the head. 
These records by the sons of Mrs. Hall and 
Mrs, Christensen seem to cast doubt upon 
the statement made,in an anti-suffrage 
pamphlet that the children of mothers 
who believe in equal rights are apt to be 
‘*physically and mentally defective.”’ 

Mrs. Lydia Avery Coonley Ward made 








us @ flying visit, looking well, and saying 
that her health was “‘as good as that of a 
human being ought to be.’’ She spoke 
highly of the ‘‘Scientific Bread Machine”’ 
invented by Mrs. Sharpless of Philadel- 
phia, which took the prize offered at the 
last Mechanics’ Fair in Boston for the best 
labor-saving device by a woman for use in 
the household. It mixes the bread per- 
fectly in three minutes. Mrs. Ward said 
that she had the machine in her kitchen 
for about six weeks before the cook got 
ready to try it, human nature being averse 
to innovations; but after the cook had 
once used it, she could not say enough in 
its praise. Mrs. Ward generally has a 
household of patriarchal size, and the 
making of bread for so many had been no 
light task; but now the cook says, ‘‘You 
eat more bread than you used to before 
I began making it with the machine, Mrs. 
Ward; but now I don’t care how much I 
have to make!"’ Mrs. Ward also spoke in 
praise of an ice cream-freezer which makes 
capital ice-cream withont labor or stir- 
ring. If she will send us the name of it, 
we will give it an advertisement free of 
charge, for the benefit of overworked 
housekeepers. To spread a knowledge of 
labor-saving household devices is to help 
forward ‘the emancipation of women.’ 
Ae & & 





WOMEN PHYSICIANS. 


Miss Margaret Long, daughter of ex- 
Secretary of the Navy John D. Long, was 
one of the six women to receive the de- 
gree of doctor of medicine at the recent 
commencement of the Johns Hopkins 
University. Miss Long has finished very 
successfully a long and arduous course, 
and stands high in the graduating class. 
She took the degree of A. B. at Smith 
College in 1895. 

For the first time in its history, the Chi- 
cago Medical Society has elected women 
physicians as members of the board of 
councilors. Dr. Frances Dickinson and 
Dr.Rachel Hickey Carr have been chosen 
councilors for one year. 

Dr. Mary E. Clayton of Ogdensburg, 
N. Y., has been appointed junior physi- 
cian in the St. Lawrence State Hospital at 
a salary of $75 a month and maintenance, 





LAST DAYS. 


Lucy Stone’s death was as beautiful as 
her life. 

The beyond had no terrors for her. 
When it began to be clear that her illness 
would end fatally, she said with her ac- 
cent of simple and complete conviction, 
‘*T have not the smallest apprehension. I 
know the Eternal Order, and I believe in 
it. I have not a fear, nor a dread, nor a 
doubt.”’ 

She made all her preparations to go, as 
quietly as if she were only going into the 
next room. As long as she was able to 
think and plan at all, she thought for 
others, and planned for their comfort. 
As she lay in bed, too weak to move, she 
still tried to save everybody steps, to 
spare the servants, to arrange that guests 
should be made comfortable, that a favor- 
ite dish should be prepared for a niece 
who had come to help nurse her, that the 
surplus fruit from the orchard should be 
sent to the little girls of the Industrial 
School, etc. 

To a friend who expressed the wish 
that she might have lived to see woman 
suffrage granted, she said, ‘‘Oh, I shall 
know it. I think I shall know it on the 





LUCY STONE IN 1858. 


other side.’’ She added, contentedly, 
‘And if I do not, the people on this side 
will knowit.’’ Something was said about 
her possibly coming back to communicate 
with her friends. She said, “I expect to 
be too busy to come back’’; and again, “I 
look forward to the other side as the 
brighter side, and I expect to be busy for 
good things.’’ In speaking to the doctor 
she made some reference to her death, 
and he said, ‘‘We must. keep as serene as 
we can.’’ She answered, in a tone of 











slight surprise, ‘‘There is nothing to be 
unserene about.”’ 

While she was strong enough, she sat 
all day on the piazza in an easy-chair, en- 
joying the autumn landscape. She said 
she had never realized before how much 
beauty there was in the two elms in front 
of the house. When she was confined to 
her room, she still took pleasure in the 
view from the windows, the songs of the 
birds in the morning, and the flowers 
with which the affection of her friends 
filled her room to overflowing. Later 
still, she lay quiet in bed, watching the 
boughs of the great maple-tree outside 
her window as they tossed in the wind, 
and told us she enjoyed ‘‘the wild pageant 
of the wind”’ and ite ‘‘wealth of music.” 
She always had a keen delight in the 
beauties of nature. As a little girl at 
school, when she had done her lessons 
well, the reward she asked was to be al- 
lowed to sit on the floor where she could 
look through the window into the shim- 
mering leaves of a white birch grove that 
stretched up the hill. ‘Take time, dear, 
take time’’—to look at the clouds, the 
trees, the sunset, etc.—she would often 
say to members of her family if they 
seemed in such a hurry as to forget to ob- 
serve the beauty of the world. 

It had been one of the wishes of her 
life to see Switzerland. Beingasked once, 
before she became ill, why she did not go 
there, she answered, ‘‘Oh, why don’t I do 
so many things! It is too late, I shall 
never do it now;’’ adding, contentedly: 
‘‘But I have done what I wanted todo.. I 
have helped the women.”’ 

She read the daily papers with interest 
till her strength wholly failed. She was 
struck with a description in the N. Y. 
Nation of a wonderful cafion in Colorado, 
and said to her daughter, ‘‘After suffrage 
is carried, you will still be here, and 
you must go to see that cafion.’’ To 
the suggestion that after she was freed 
from the flesh she might go to see it her- 
self, she answered with a twinkle of her 
old cheerful resolution, ‘‘You may be 
sure I shall, if I can,’’ 

When a letter from the Women’s Press 
Association was read to her, speaking 
warmly of her work, she seemed touched. 
She said, slowly, “I think I have done 
what I could. I certainly have tried. With 
one hand I made my family comfortable; 
with the other—’’ Here her voice failed 
through weakness. Undoubtedly what 
she meant was that with the other she 
had worked to get the women their rights. 

When she knew that she could not re- 
cover, she went on with the same two-fold 
line of thought that she had followed all 
her life, planning in every way that she 
could think of for the promotion and car- 
rying on of the suffrage work after she had 
passed away, especially for the continu- 
ance of the WoMAN’s JOURNAL; and plan- 
ning also for the comfort of ber family 
and the carrying on of the household. 

The last letter but one that she ever 
wrote was to an influential Colorado wo- 
man, warmly commending Mrs, Chapman 
Catt to her, and earnestly asking her to 
help the passage of the pending suffrage 
amendment. The last letter of all was to 
her brother, aged 86. He came to see her 
at the last, and, though twelve years her 
senior, he said to her, with tears, ‘‘You 
have always been more like a mother than 
a sister to me,”’ 

‘*T have had a full, rich life,”’ she said. 
‘IT am so glad to have lived, and to have 
lived at a time when I could work!”’ 

Her illness was a tumor of the stomach, 
She suffered but little pain. ‘I have so 
much to be thankful for!’’ she said re- 
peatedly; and again and again, ‘‘Every- 
body is very good to me.’’ Her sweet 
face never looked sweeter, por was the 
strength of its lines ever more striking, 
than when her head lay-on the pillow in 
utter weakness. On the last afternoon, 
her mind for the first time seemed to wan- 
der a little, though it had become so diffi- 
cult for her to speak intelligibly that it 
was hard to be sure. She looked at me 
and seemed to wish to say something. I 
put my ear to her lips. She said distinct- 
ly, ‘‘Make the world better.’’ They were 
almost the last articulate words she 
uttered, 

She was wholly free from that longing 
for fame which has been called ‘‘the last 
infirmity of noble minds,’’ and which is 
certainly the first infirmity of small ones, 
She kept no record of her work, told her 
daughter it was hardly worth while to 
write her biography, and advised her fam- 
ily nut to have a public funeral for her, 
saying that she did not believe there 
would be enough people who would care 
to come, to filla church. But long before 
the hour set for the service the crowd be- 
gan to gather before the church, and hun- 
dreds of people stood silently in the 
street, waiting for the doors to be opened. 
During her last illness the papers, even 
those most opposed to equal rights, vied 
with each other in paying tribute to her 
worth. When told of it, she said, ‘‘Oh, if 
they would only all come out for woman 
suffrage!’’ One prominent person who 
had been her bitter opponent said, ‘‘The 





death of no woman in America has ever 
called out so wide-spread an expression of 
regret and esteem.”’ A. 8. B. 





WANTED, TWO GIRLS. 


The editors of the Woman’s JoURNAL 
want two girls to do housework tempor- 
arily, during July and August. One is 
wanted at their home 


in Dorchester, 
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Century Study Circle of New York City, 
and of Demorest Union, W. C. T. U. Mrs, 
Hanaford is also chaplain of the Nationa) 
Society of New England Women, honorary 
member of the Daughters of 1812 and the 
West End Woman’s Republican Club, ang 
a member of the Equal Suffrage League, 
Miss Miles is connected with most of these 
societies, and is recording secretary of the 
Study Circle and the Demorest Union, 
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LUCY STONE IN 1893. 


Mass., the other at their summer cottage 
on Martha’s Vineyard. If any college girl 
looking for vacation work would like to 
undertake this, she will have good wages 
and good country air, and will be treated 
as one of the family. For further partic- 
ulars, address this office, 





WOMEN LAWYERS. 

It will be remembered that seven young 
men refused to take part inthe recent com- 
mencement exercises at the Law School 
of the Columbian University if a diploma 
as doctor of laws were given to Mrs, Em- 
ma Reba Bailey of Georgia, although the 
faculty declared she had fairly earned the 
distinction. It will also be remembered 
that the faculty stood firm, and said that 
the young men, if they absented them- 
selves from commencement, would forfeit 
their diplomas. Six of the seven had the 
good sense to recede from their absurd 
position, and duly appeared with Mrs, 
Bailey to receive their héods and degrees. 
The seventh remained obdurate. This 
was Haskell Burlason Talley, of Tennes- 
see, president of the class. The board of 
trustees of the University considered his 
case. They had originally sanctioned the 
candidates recommended for degrees by 
the members of the faculties, Mr. Talley 
among them. By the rules of the Univer- 
sity, Mr. Talley might appear for his di- 
ploma at the next commencement, but 
this avenue has been closed to him by the 
board passing a resolution rescinding its 
former action in approving him as a can- 
didate for doctor of civil law, and referring 
his candidacy back to the faculty of the 
department of law, jurisprudence, and 
diplomacy. 

The Supreme Court of Tennessee has 
decided that a woman cannot be admitted 
to practice before it as an attorney and 
counselor, The decision was given upon 
the application of Miss Marion Griffin, 
who has already been licensed and ad- 
mitted to practice in the lower courts. 
Justices Wilkes and Caldwell dissent from 
the adverse opinion of the Supreme Court, 
and Justice Wilkes gives an able and elab- 
orate statement of their reasons for dis- 
senting, which is published in full in the 
Chicago Legal News. 





WOMEN IN THE CHURCHES. 

Rev. Phebe A. Hanaford and Miss Ellen 
E. Miles have removed from 201 West 88th 
St., New York City, to 230 West 95th St., 
and request correspondents to take note 
of their change of residence. Mrs. Hana- 
ford has recently been reélected president 
of Philitsctpoma, a literary and social 
club of Newark, N. J. She is also presi- 
dent of the Woman's Press Club, the New 





Both ladies have been members of Sorosis 
since 1872, They are spending the sum- 
mer with friends in Madison, N. J. 


Rev. Caroline Bartlett Crane of Kalama- 
zoo, Mich., looks after the health of her 
parishioners’ bodies as well as that of 
their souls. Finding the slaughter-houses 
of her city in a shockingly unclean and 
unsanitary condition, she secured the in- 
troduction in the Legislature of a bill 
providing for sanitary inspection. The 
Legislature killed the bill, Then Mrs. 
Crane went to the capital, got permission 
to address the Legislature in behalf of the 
measure, and had it reconsidered and car- 
ried. It is said to have been the only oc- 
casion when a woman by her personal 
energy and eloquence ever persuaded the 
Michigan Legislature to reverse its action. 
Mrs. Crane preaches every Sunday in 
Jackson, and in addition has been giving 
courses of domestic science talks before 
women’s clubs, Dr. Crane, a physician of 
large practice and high standing, codéper- 
ates cordially in all her work for improved 
sanitation, and this marriage between a 
minister and a doctor is ideally happy. 


FORM OF BEQUEST, 


There is no more effective way to aid 
the cause of equal rights than by assisting 
the woman suffrage papers. 


FORM OF BEQUEST, 


I hereby give and bequeath to the Propnie 
tors of the Woman’s JOURNAL, published ip 
Boston, acorporation established by the laws 
of Massachusetts, the sum of ollars, to 
be applied by such Proprietors, principal and 
interest, at their discretion, to the support 
and improvement of the paper, and the pro- 
motion of the principles which it advocates. 








IN MEMORIAM. 


ELIZA SPROAT TURNER. 

After an illness of eight months, Mrs. 
Eliza Sproat Turner died on June 20, at 
Windtryst, her beautiful country seat near 
Chadd’s Ford, Pa., among the Brandy- 
wine hills that she loved. She had been 
in frail health for more than twenty years, 
but by the devoted care of her family and 
near friends had been able to continue 
successfully the large interests for women 
to which her life was devoted. 

Mrs. Eliza Sproat Turner’s first public 
work in Philadelphia was that of a young 
teacher in the Girard College. She was, 
even in her girlhood, a writer of delicate 
satiric verse, much of which appeared in 
the WomaANn’s JOURNAL. Among her 
earliest friends in this city were Mrs. Mar- 
garetta Jones Burleigh, an eminent teach- 
er in our private schools, and Miss Mary 
Grew, who came from New England to be 
an ardent Philadelphian, and a part of the 
choice circle of which the Rev. Dr. Furness 
was the inspiration. 

Miss Eliza Sproat resigned her post of 
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teacher to marry Mr. Nathaniel Randolph, 
a director of the Girard College, and whose 
ancestors owned the old Randolph man- 
sion in Fairmount Park. He died soon 
after their marriage, leaving her with one 
son, the late Dr. N. Archer Randolph. 
She subsequently married Joseph Turner, 
Esq., @ young lawyer. 

As Mrs. Randolph, she inherited from 
ber husband a handsome fortune, which 
she has for many years devoted to public 
work. She was one of the early Abolition- 
ists here, inthe Associate Society of women 
who met at the old Anti-Slavery office on 
Fifth Street, conducted by T. Miller Mc- 
Kim, the father of the eminent New York 
architect, Charles Follen McKim, 

During the great Philadelphia Centen- 
pialin 1876, Mrs. Turner was active in pro- 
moting the ‘‘Country Week,”’ which, later, 
became such an institution in this city. 
Early in 1877 she was the most energetic 
of the founders of the New Century Club, 
the first woman’s club in Pennsylvania, 
and among the earliest in the United 
States. She was the club’s third presi 
dent. It was due to her staunch persist- 
ence that the club idea in Pennsylvania 
became an accomplished fact. Its later 
development in the New Century Guild 
for Working Women was entirely her 
own inspiration, supported by able help- 
ers. The Guild was started, and has ever 
since been continued, as a committee of 
the New Century Club. Its development 
has reflected the many sides of Mrs, Tur- 
ner’s character and genius. She stood al- 
ways for helpfulness, whether she was 
personally superintending a ‘‘noon-day 
rest,” a nourishing lunch menu, a lively 
debate among her Guild girls, a ‘lending 
fund’ or a coterie of ‘‘Willing Hands.”’ 
She also personally selected many of the 
books in the Guild’s large library of over 
8,000 volumes. Her Guild House on Arch 
Street, above Twelfth, is her noblest mon- 
ument. It is to-day a wonderful centre 
of activities, to which Mrs. Turner gave 
her genial assistance as supervisor, long 
after her health had begun to fail. 

Always adelicate persunality, Mrs. Tur- 
ner was the astonishment of all her col- 
leagues in the amount of hard work she 
accomplished. Her country-house at 
Chadd’s Ford in Delaware County, where 
for years she personally supervised many 
of the details of a flourishing dairy-farm, 
was no doubt a useful factor in preserving 
her health, In later years, to avoid the 
fatigue of coming in to town five days in 
each week, she spent the winters in her 
town house on Mt. Vernon Street. 

Being a taxpayer, and a thinker, Mrs. 
Turner naturally took part in organizing 
the first woman suffrage society in this 
State, and in it long held the office of sec- 
retary and vice-president. Some of her 
happiest bits of sarcastic writing were 
put forth in this cause, In the publica- 
tion of the New Century Journal, issued 
by the Guild, and which she had a large 
share in editing, her persuasive and her 
argumentative powers were equally 
shown. Above all, she was a close ob- 
server, and quick to seize any point in 
city affairs that called for authorized in- 
spection bywomen. Society had no keener 
critic, although the velvet glove concealed 
the firm grasp on current events; and she 
saw matters in Philadelphia not only as 





LUCY STONE ABOUT 1855. 


£00d women wish them to be, but as they 
are, 

In the autumn of 1895, the Board of the 
New Century Club gave a lunch to Mrs 
Turner on her seventieth birthday, an oc 
casion long to be remembered for its hu- 
morous and varied toasts in appreciation 
of this many-sided woman. 

She, with many of the Board and club- 
Members, was early a part of the present 
Browning Society, which began as a Com- 
mittee of the New Century Club, until it 
fairly outgrew that status avd set up in 
life for itself. Mrs. Turner was a re- 
markable combination of a poetic nature, 
joined to immense practical power. Her 
humor was genial and her sarcasm 
trenchant. Her manner was so gentle as 





to disarm any suspicion of the determined 
nature behind it. 

Mrs, Turner leaves three grandchildren, 
the daughters and son of the late Dr. 
Archer Randolph, who married Miss 
Louisa Head of Germantown. Mrs. Ran- 





LUCY STONE ABOUT 1853. 


dolph has resided for years in Paris, but 
has been in Philadelphia for months, to be 
near Mrs, Turner. Mr. Joseph Turner 
died in 1902, at Chadd’s Ford. 
Philadelphia, Pa. ov. B. 
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MEMORIAL POEMS, 


A few of the many memorial poems 
written soon after Lucy Stone’s death are 
given here, for the use of clubs that wish 
to celebrate her birthday. 


LUCY STONE. 
BY IDA WHIPPLE BENHAM. 
I. 

The bravest woman, with the gentlest smile, 

The sweetest voice, the softest, tenderest 

touch— 

A woman greatly loved aad loving much! 
Here pausing, let us think of ber awhile. 
Hers was the childlike spirit without guile, 


Pure, womanly, no stain, no scar, no 
smutch ; 

And yet she lavished youth--aye, life—for 
such 


As know not life or youth. 


A long defile 
Of bruised and wronged and thwarted wom- 
anhood 
Followed her leading as the slave the star; 
Followed her as the song birds follow 
spring. 
With faces toward the heights on which she 
stood, 
They saw the dawn of freedom shine afar, 
And heard the distant bells of freedom 
ring. 
11. 
A lifelong task was hers—from early youth 
Till on her head the almond wreath lay 
white, 
A task of love and danger and delight. 
No weak asperity embittered truth 
On her pure lips; reason and gentle ruth 
Kept counsel through the thickest of the 
fight, 
And turned the strife of tongues to peace 
and right, 
Making her enemies her friends, in sooth. 


Yet sharp was the encounter ere the foe 
Had learned her noble temper; oft the rage 
Of battle surged around her girlish form. 
Then would the martyr spirit burn and glow, 
Then freedom’s cause would all her powers 
engage 
To win a worthy vantage from the storm. 


Ill. 
Sister of women! gentle, true and strong! 

Though consecrate, like one who moves 

apart, 

She bore the griefs of women on her heart, 
And trod an upward pathway for the throng. 
Brave was she—ay! and joyous--though the 

wrong 

Of any bruised slave girl in the mart 

Pierced through her tender bosom like a 

dart, 
And lent a melting note to freedom’s song. 


Gladly we bring to her the thrice-earned bays, 
Crowning her lifelong service with our 


love. 
The slave is free, and woman shall be 
free! 
Hush! she is sleeping, mute to blame or 
praise ; 
Our tender greetings no response can 
move— 


Dead, on the morning field of victory! 





AT LUCY STONE’S FUNERAL. 


BY MARY J. JACQUES. 


[Her bust was placed on the platform, where 
the mellow sunlight touched and transfigured it). 
The marble face above looked on the sweet, 

cold clay 
From which the aspiring soul had slipped 


away, 

And with its soft, elusive smile it seemed to 
say: 
“Dear hearts, she hath no kinship with de- 

cay!’’ 





“MAKE THE WORLD BETTER.” 
BY HANNA A. FOSTER. 
Sweet all-day toiler! She who gave her best— 
Herself for human weal, and wearied not, 
Nor paused till twilight draped her couch of 
rest! 
But, after twilight, what? 


Oh, still the pattern she began doth grow— 

On to fulfilment of her fondest dreams! 

Her faith and soulful service still shall glow 
In all to-morrow beams! 


The shackles she hath smitten year by year 
Shall break, because she dared to think and 
do; 
Because, unmoved by flattery or fear, 
Her woman's soul was true. 


Aye, speak with reverent love her honored 
name, 
And softly follow where to-day she leads. 
‘‘Make better!”’ By this sign she overcame, 
And lives in deathless deeds. 





TWO SOLDIERS.* 
BY MRS. ELLEN E. CHASE. 
They had fought in the self-same battles— 
They were soldiers, long ago ;— 
For a cause most high and holy, 
They had faced a common foe. 


They fought with a courage dauntiless, 
With never a fear nor plaint; 

For each had the heart of a hero, 
And each had the soul of a saint. 


And they both were mothers tender, 
And they both were loyal wives. 

They battled for woman's freedom ; 
They battled for more than lives! 


So the years went by, and brought them 
Grand victories, dawning light; 

And they kept their o)d-time courage, 
Though the hair of one was white. 


But there came a day,—oh, sorrow! 
When the pulsing life grew faint, 
And one laid down her armor; 
For heaven had crowned a saint. 


As a happy child, at bed-time, 
Smiles down from the topmost stair, 
“Good-bye!” she said. ‘‘Good comrades 
We shall be again, somewhere.”’ 


Brave soldier still in the contest, 
Girding thy sword the while, 

Dost long for the old-time kinship — 
For the old-time wondrous smile? 


When the battle roars around thee, 
With a sudden joy shall thrill 
Thy soul to a holy presence ;— 
For ye shall be comrades, still! 





LUCY STONE. 
BY MARION LISLE. 
Because she said a thing was so or so, 
We knew it true, could ground thereon our 
thought, 
And build secure ; hercrystal nature caught 
God’s shining light, and passed the radiant 
glow 
Straight through to those beyond; no brutal 
blow 
Could fracture gem so clear; no insult, 
fraught 
With fiery 
wrought 
Sad havoc in her tender heart; no woe 
Entangled fast with sin e’er missed relief 
Her hand could give; no child was better 


sting, embittered when it 


loved 

Than hers; no home more sweetly kept; no 
grief 

She knew oppressed the world; her life was 

grooved 

In God’s great will, and ran alway toward 
heaven ; 

And unto such as she the key to heaven is 
given. 

—_—_-  »oe —— 


LUCY STONE. 


BY MRS. HELEN HINSDALE RICH. 





“@an man be free and woman be a slave?”’— 
SHELLEY'S REVOLT OF ISLAM. 


She was so gentle she disarmed reproach 

With one soft smile, wherein a white soul 
shone 

Unconscious of its loveliness—as flowers 

Wax purer for proximity to mire. 

She was so noble that she could not scorn 

The thorny weeds that frayed her simple robe ; 

With such serenity in eyes and brow 

That envious natures paled to meet her calm. 

She was so brave, yet meek in her great 
strength, 

The wrong abashed recvuiled before her mien. 

She was so sweet, the venomed sting of hate 

(Drowned in the honey of her mellow speech) 

Turned on itself, while she, like the wild roses 

Smothered in perfume the attacking foe. 

She was so loving that all human kind, 

Sad little ones who blushed for their soiled 
rags, 

Drawn to her side, pressed close to kiss her 
hand, 

And felt the touch angelic that redeems. 

She was so fruitful of high thoughts and 
deeds, 

Oppression, cowardice, in very shame 

Shrank from her presence, as the darkness 
flies 

Dawn's radiant rosy silent messengers. 

She was so just she awed the venal judge 

Who voiced dark evil in the guise of law. 

She was ‘‘about her Father’s business”’ here, 





*Mrs. Mary A. Livermore, at Lucy Stone’s 
funeral, told how at their last parting Mrs. Stone 
said to her, “Good-bye! We shall be good com- 
rades again, sometime, somewhere.” 





And dedicated her one lamb to God 

In tireless service to her sisterhood. 

She was so true that none were false to her, 
So conscious of the good she held divine, 
The base and selfish kept aloof, nor pierced 
Her purer atmosphere, like that of stars. 


O tender wife! O mother! toiler! saint! 
Once have [ thrilled to thy absolving kiss! 
Hence consecrate to thy great purposes, 
I follow, if unworthy, to the gates 
That wide in music swing to welcome thee, 
Who woke to harmony discordant minds, 
And wrought in quiet power such miracles 
Ot peace and blessing to down-trodden souls, 
Such broad uplifting of the common lives,— 
With even justice struck the balance fair 
Betwixt the false distinctions of this world 
And God's eternal covenant with right, 
We warvel not He beckoned, ‘‘Come thou 
higher!”’ 





“ MAKE THE WORLD BETTER.” 


BY REV. PHEBE A. HANAFORD. 





The autumn glory to her spirit spoke, 
Of beauty far beyond the earth’s glad smile; 
She saw the gleam of brightness which awoke 
When Duty’s call met answers without 
guile. 


She heard that call when, like a sweet wild 
rose, 
In fairest bloom of maidenhood, she stood 
Almost alone, and calmly, nobly chose 
A thorny path which led to human good. 


How bravely she has battled for the Right! 
How nobly, always, she withstood the 
Wrong! 
How sweetly urged Truth’s warriors to the 
fight, 
And joined, in grateful hope, each triumph- 
song! 


She hath not lived in vain; youth, mid-life 
age, 
All found her active, “faithful as the sun,” 
To aims whose worth Eternity must gauge, 
To holy sacrifice, to work well done. 


Now, 'mid the glories of the dying year, 
We whisper our farewell in love’s sweet 
tone, 
Then take her dying words as words of cheer, 
To “better make the world,” like Lucy 
Stone. 








A WONDERFUL INVENTION. 


It is interesting to note that fortunes 
are frequently made by the invention of 
articles of minor importance, Many of 
the most popular devices are those de- 
signed to benefit the people and meet pop- 
ular conditions, and one of the most in- 
teresting of these that has ever been in- 
vented is the Dr. White Electric Comb, 
patented Jan. 1, '99. These wonderful 
combs positively cure dandruff, hair fall- 
ing out, sick and nervous headaches, and 
when used in connection with Dr. White’s 
Electric Hair Brush are positively guaran- 
teed to make straight hair curly in twen- 
ty-five days’ time. Thousands of these 
electric combs have been sold in the va- 
rious cities of the Union, and the demand 
is constantly increasing. Our agents are 
rapidly becoming rich selling these combs. 
They positively sell on sight. Send for 
sample. Men’s size 85, ladies’ 50—half 
price while we are introducing them. 
See Want Column of this paper. The Dr. 
White Electric Comb Co.. Decatur, Ill. 








WANTED 


Live agents to sell Dr. White’s Electric 
Combs, patented Jan. 1,’99. Cure dan- 
druff, hair falling out, sick and nervous 
headaches, yet cost no more than an ordi- 
nary comb. Sells on sight. Agents are 
wild with success. Send 60 cents for 
sample (half price), Write quick. The 
Dr. White Electric Comb Co., Decatur, 


FOR SALE, 
29 ALASKA ST., ROXBURY, 


Near Blue Hill Avenue, 
EXCELLENT HOUSE, 


in good order, 11 rooms, all modern con- 
veniences, fine neighborhood. $300 cash 
and small monthly payments. Assessed 
for $5400. Price, $4750. Address 


H. B. BLACKWELL, 
3 Park St., Boston. 


BREAD MACHINE 


For HovusEHOLD UsE 
Sifts the flour and mixes 
10 lbs. of best bread in 3 
minutes. Sold subject to 
trial and approves. Send 
for Booklet. Ag’tawanted 
Scientific Bread Mach, Co. 
} (CYRUS CHAMBERS, Jr.) 

52nd and Media Streets, 
P hiladelphia, Pa 














WOMAN SUFFRAGE TRACTS. 


Tracts for use in debates, forty different 
kinds, post-paid, for 10 cents. These !saflets 
include arguments by Clara Barton, Florence 
Nightingale, Theodore Roosevelt, Julia 
Ward Howe, Mary A. Livermore, Philli 
Brooks, and others, as well as valuable 
testimony from States which have woman 
suffrage. Address Leafiet Department, M. 
W.S. A.,6 Marlborough St., Boston, Mass 


THE WISCONSIN CITIZEN. 


H. H,. CHARLTON, Editor. 
The official oe of the Wisconsin Woman, 
Suffrage Association. 


Published every month at Brodhead, Wis. 
Subscription, 2% cents a year, 
Send for specimen pcoy. 








AMUSEMENTS. 





SYMPHONY HALL 


POPS 


50—Grand Orchestra — 50 
Mr. T. ADAMOWSKI, Condactor. 


Every Evening, except Saturday, 8to1l. Admis 
sion 50c. Reserved Seats 25c extra. Tel. B.B.149 











Lectures for Clubs 


Senorita CAROLINA HOLMAN HUIDOBRO, 


7 Durham St., Back Bay, Boston, 


A native of Chile, having spent nearly all 
her life in South America, is prepared to 
tell, in her own way, wuat she has seen and 
what she knows. 


With the Spanish as her vernacular, and 
having a thorough suowtenge of the English 
language, she is also qualified to be Trans- 
lator and Instructor. 





PARTIAL LIST OF SUBJECTS: 


1. Typical Life in Chile. 

2. Reminiscences of Peru. 

. Cuba and the Cubans. 

- The Land of the Incas. 

The Indians ofthc Western Slope 

of the Andes. 

. Folk-Lore of Chile and Peru. 

- The Four Liberators of South 
America. 
The first five Lectures can be fllustrated 

by Stereopticon. 


THE WOMEN OF SPANISH AMERICA, 


8. The Social Condition of the Wom- 
en of Chile. 
9. The Spanish-American Woman 
as a riter. 
10. The Spanish-American Woman 
as Educator and Philanthropist 
11. How can the Women of North and 
South America Best Co-operate 
in Sympathy and Action? 
f these fo 


AD Are 


Each 0 ur Lectures is complete 
in itself. 
12. Character,Culture,Mental Train- 


ing. 
13. The Efficacy of Thought Forces. 
14. Our Place in Evolution. 
15. Ethics of Race-Relationship. 


NEW LECTURES: 


Folk - Lore of the Toltees and the 
Aztecs. 
Myths and Legends of the Incas. 





Senorita Huidobro is also prepared to give 
lectures on Spanish Literature and Poetry of 
Spanish America, as well as on other subjects 
of vital interest in Latin-American affairs. 

A list of subjects in lighter vein, upon ap- 
plication. 





REFERENCES: Rev. Charles G. Ames, Mrs. Julia 
Ward Howe, Gov. John L. Bates, Mrs. Ednah D. 
Cheney, Mr. Edward H. Clement, Mr. Edwin D. 
Mead. and others, Boston. 





The Woman's Journal, 


Founded by{Lucy Stone, 1870. 


A Weekly Newspaper, published every Satur 
day, at 3 Park Street, Boston, devoted to the 
interests of women, and especially to equa) 
suffrage. 


: _{ HENRY B. BLACKWELL, 
EDITORS: { ALICE STONE BLACKWELL. 


FLORENCE M. ADKINSON 
CATHARINE WILDE. 


ASSISTANT 
EDITORS: 


SUBSCRIPTION, 


First year on trial to new subscribers, $1.50 
Three months on trial - - 25 
Six Months - : 1.25 
Per Annum - - : - : 2.50 
Single copies - - : : : . 05 





“The best source of information upon the wo- 
man question that I know.’’—Clara Barton. 


“It isan armory of weapons to all who are bat- 
tling for the rights of humanity.”"—Mary 4A. 
TAvermore. 


“It is the most reliable and extensive source of 
information regarding what women are doing. 
what they can to, and what they should do. It is 
the oldest of the women’s papers now in exist- 
ence, and has built up for itself a solid and un- 
blemished reputation.”—Julia Ward Howe. 


Sample copies of the WOMAN’s JOURNAL free 
on application. 





The “National Column” in the WomAn’s JouB- 
NAL is the official organ of the National Amert- 
can Woman Suffrage Association. 





TWENTY DOLLAR PREMIUM. 
To any one getting up a club of 25 new yearly 
subscribers at $1.50 each (who need not all live 
in the same town) we will pay a cash premium of 
TWENTY DOLLARS. 


THE WOMAN’S JOURNAL, 


8 ParkStreet, Boston, Mass. 
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JOY OF THE MORNING. 
BY EDWIN MARKHAM. 

I hear you, little bird, 
Shouting a-swing above the broken wall. 
Shout louder yet; no song can tell it all. 
Sing to my soul in the deep still wood; 
’Tis wonderful beyond the wildest word; 
I'd tell it, too, if I could. 


Ott when the white, still dawn 

Lifted the skies and pushed the hills apart, 
I’ve felt it like a glory in my heart 

(The world’s mysterious stir)— 

But had no throat like yours, my bird, 
Nor such a listener. 


AT GAZA. 


BY CLINTON SCOLLARD. 





In the calm ebb-tide of the afternoon 

We marked the peerless palms of Gaza rise 

In silhouette against the southern skies ; 

So we set spur to flagging steeds, and soon, 

Hard following on the heels of hale Haroun, 

His bright kaffeyeh blowing carelesswise, 

Won through the gateway to the square that 
lies 

Where looks the citadel o’er the desert dune. 

Then we strolled mosque-ward; saw the 


cimeter, 

With its sharp threat, high on the whited 
wall, 

Voicing Mohammed’s prowess with the 
brand; 


Lounged for a little in the quaint bazaar, 

Then watched the night, swift as a falcon, 
fall, 

And white stars flower above a lonely land. 





HAEMONY, 


BY ELLICE HOPKINS. 


«Among the rest, a small wnetenty root, 
But of divine effect, he culled me out. 
The leaf was darkish and had prickies on it, 
But in another country, as he said, 
Borea bright golden flower, but not in this soil. 
. « « « « + + Hecalled it haemony.”’ 





A little dust the summer breeze 
Had sifted up within a cleft, 
A slanted raindrop from the trees, 
A tiny seed by chance airs left— 
It was enough; the seedling grew, 
And from the barren rock-heart drew 
Her dimpled leaf and tender bud, 
And dews that did the bare rock stud, 
And crowned at length her simple head 
With utter sweetness, breathed afar, 
And burning like a dusky star— 
Sweetness upon so little fed, 
Ah me! Ah me! 
And yet hearts go uncomforted. 


For hearts, dear love, such seedlings are, 
That need so little, ah, so less 
Than little on this earth, to bear 
The sun-sweet blossom, happiness, 
And sing.—these dying hearts that come 
To go,—their swan song, flying home. 
A touch, a tender tone, no more, 
A face that lingers by the door 
To turn and smile, a fond word said, 
A kiss,—these things make heaven; and 
yet 
We do neglect, refuse, forget 
To give that little ere 'tis fled, 
Ahme! Ah me! 
And sad hearts go uncomforted! 


I asked of thee but little, nay, 
Not for the golden fruit thy bough 
Ripens for thee and thine, who day 
By day beneath its shadow grow: 
Only for what, from thy full store, 
Had made me rich, nor left thee poor; 
A drift of blossom, needed not 
For fruit, yet blessing some dim spot. 
A touch, a tender word soon said, 
Fond tones that seem our dead again 
Come back after long years of pain,— 
Lonely, for these my sick heart bled ,— 
Ah me! Ah me! 
Sad hearts that go uncomforted! 





—--- 


SOME REMINISCENCES. 

A general sketch of the life of Lucy 
Stone is published in another column. A 
few additional reminiscences may be of 
interest. 

LUCY AND THE SNAKE. 

When Lucy was a child, as she went 
through the fields one day, she came upon 
a large b'ack snake, coiled upon a rock in 
the sun, fast asleep. Most little bare- 
footed girls would have run away as fast 
as they could. Lucy picked up a heavy 
stone, went softly up to the snake, and 
dropped the stone directly on its head, 
crushing it to pieces. It was a character- 
istic incident. Her whole after life was 
devoted to “bruising the serpent’s head.”’ 

HER COURAGE. 

Chinese Gordon, in writing to his sister 
about courage, said: ‘I have nota bit of 
faith myself in the calm, unmoved man. I 
think it is only that he does not show it.”’ 
Most courageous people are brave through 
mastering their fear. A very few, like 
Sir Walter Raleigh, have “that grace of 
nature” that they do not know what fear 
is. Lucy Stone was one of the few. I have 
heard her say that during all the mobs 
and tumults of those early days, she was 
never conscious of aquickened heart-beat. 
With perfect quietuess and simplicity, and 
a total absence of bluster, she had the 
most absolute courage, both physical and 
moral. With characteristic modesty, she 





attributed her fearlessness to her having 
been brought up in a healthy way on a 
farm, and having ‘“‘good calm nerves.” 
Our house once took fire from a gas-jet 
that had burned off the rubber tube con- 
necting it with a little gas-stove. She 
came into the room and saw the handle of 
the gas-jet red-hot, and the gas blazing up 
against the wall. Without hesitation she 
seized the glowing metal with her bare 
hand and turned off the gas, burning her 
hand severely, but saving the house, 

She could be anxious and apprehensive 
enough for those whom she loved, but I 
never saw her frightened on her own ac- 
count but once. When I was a child, she 
and I were spending a summer at her old 
home, her brother's farm three miles from 
West Brookfield, Mass. It was a solitary 
place, and she took me one day to bathe in 
the brook in a dense thicket of trees at 
some distance from the house. While we 
were bathing, a man who was out hunting 
suddenly appeared on the edge of the 
stream, and, though ordered to go away, 
he stood and looked at us for some min- 
utes, and uttered several uncalled-for re- 
marks before leaving. My mother hur- 
ried me home, and then almost fainted, 
so that she was obliged to lie down. 
Alarmed modesty overcame the courage 
that nothing else could sbake. 

Asachild she was never afraid of the 
dark. Her brother Luther, the brother 
next older than she, was somewhat lack- 
ing in courage. He was given various ad- 
vantages over her because he was a boy, 
and one thing that she especially resented 
was her father’s compelling her to go 
with Luther and hold the candle when he 
was sent to the cellar for cider. It was 
quite unnecessary; he could have set the 
candle on the floor while he drew the 
cider; the real reason he asked their fa- 
ther to make her go with him was because 
he was afraid to go into the cellar alone. 
Once when a neighbor stopped at the door 
to talk politics, Luther asked a question, 
and his father seemed pleased, and an- 
swered it. Soon after Lucy put in an 
equally intelligent question, but her father 
turned upon her with scorn and said, 
“Girl, gointothe house! Wbhatdo youknow 
about politics?”” When she was an old 
lady, telling stories of her childhood toa 
little grand-nephew, something brought up 
the subject of this brother’s want of pluck, 
and she said rather contemptuously, ‘‘Lu- 
ther was always a coward.’’ “Is he a 
coward now?” asked the child. ‘Oh, my 
dear,’’ she answered sorrowfully, ‘the is 
dead now, and I hope that now he is 
brave,”’ 

MASTERING HER TEMPER, 

When a child she had a fiery temper. 
One day a younger sister had aggravated 
her, and as Lucy chased her through the 
house iv hot anger, she caught sight of 
her own face in a looking-glass, and was 
shocked. She said to herself, ‘‘That is 
the face of a murderer!’’ She went out 
and sat on a rock behind the house till 
after it grew dark, trying to think how 
she could get the better of such a temper. 
From that time on she set herself reso- 
lutely to master it, and succeeded so well 
that those who knew her in the secenity 
and gentleness of her later years found it 
hard to believe she had ever been such a 
firebrand, 


AT MT. HOLYOKE SEMINARY. 
Lucy Stone was studying at Mt. Hol- 

yoke about 1838, and instead of the mite- 

boxes for foreign missions which were in 
vogue among the students there, she kept 
one of the little yellow collection-boxes of 
the Anti-Slavery Society, with a picture 
on it of a kneeling slave holding up mana- 

cled hands, with the motto ‘‘Am I not a 

man and a brother?’’ She used to put 

Mr. Garrison’s paper, the Liberator, into 

the reading room. For some time they 

could not find out who did it, but they 
suspected Lucy, and when they asked 
her, she acknowledged it at once. Even 
the saintly Mary Lyon was doubtful 
about the wisdom of allowing it, and said 
to her, “You must remember that the 
slavery question is a very grave question, 
and one upon which the best people are 
divided.” 

THE “PASTORAL LETTER.” 

In 1837, a meeting of the Association of 
Congregational Ministers was held at 
North Brookfield, Mass., where Lucy was 
teaching. There had been a hubbub 
about the public speaking of Abby Kelley 
aod the Grimké sisters, and a ‘Pastoral 
Letter” had been prepared for this meet- 
ing, to enjoin it upon women to keep 
silence, It was the letter which Whittier 
called the ‘‘Brooktield Bull,’’ and of which 
he wrote: 

So this is all—the utmost reach 
Of priestly power the mind to fetter! 

W hen laymen think—when women preach— 
A war of words—a ‘Pastoral Letter’! 
Lucy went to the meeting with her 

cousin, The floor of the church was 

‘black with ministers,’’ and the gallery 

was filled with women and laymen. While 

the famous letter was read, Lucy listened 
with indignation, and at each particularly 
aggravating sentence she nudged her 





cousin, who said that her side was black 
and blue afterwards. ‘I was young enough 
then so that my indignation blazed,’’ Lucy 
said in later years, ‘‘and I told my cousin 
that if I ever had anything to say in public 
I should say it, and all the more because 
of that Pastoral Letter!”’ 

FIR8T COLLEGE GIRLS’ DEBATING CLUB. 

The young men at Oberlin College had 
debates, as part of their work in composi- 
tion and rhetoric. The young women of 
the class were required to be present at 
the debates, to help form an audience for 
the young men; but they were not allowed 
to take part in the speaking. Lucy Stone, 
who meant to lecture after her gradua- 
tion, Antoinette Brown, who was study- 
ing to be a minister, and a few of the other 
girls, wished to practice themselves in 
discussion, and asked to be allowed to 
share in the debates. The authorities 
permitted it for one single occasion. The 
girls acquitted themselves finely; but the 
belief that it was contrary to Scripture 
for women to speak in public was so deep- 
rooted that the innovation called out great 
protest, and the young women were for- 
bidden to do it again. They then deter- 
mined to have a debating society of their 
own. 

There lived in the village an old colored 
woman whose master had manumitted her 
and given her money enough to buy a 
small house. Lucy Stone had taught her 
toread. The girls asked her if they might 
have the use of her parlor occasionally for 
a debating club. At first she was doubt- 
ful, fearing that the club might serve as a 
cover for flirtation; but when she found 
that it was to consist of young women 
only, she thought it must be an innocent 
affair, and gave her consent. So, on the 
appointed afternoons, the girls would as- 
semble, coming one or two at a time, and 
by different routes, that the faculty might 
suspect nothing; and then, shut up in the 
little parlor, they ‘treasoned high’’ on all 
sorts of weighty subjects. Sometimes 
they held their meetings in the woods, 

Oberlin at that time was the only col- 
lege that admitted women; and this was 
probably the first debating club ever 
formed among college girls. 

LUCY AND HER BONNET. 

At Oberlin, she used to have severe sick 
headaches from sitting with her bonnet 
on through the long Sunday morning ser- 
mon; so she took her bonnet off. She 
was called before the Ladies’ Board, and 
was told that since St. Paul had said it 
was a shame for a woman to bave her 
head uncovered in the church, she must 
keep her bonnet on. ‘‘Then, on the Day 
of Judgment, what account shall I give 
to God of my wasted Sunday afternoons?” 
she asked. The Ladies’ Board considered 
the case, and finally decided that she 
might sit in the back pew of all, under 
the gallery, and keep her bonnet off dur- 
ing part of the service. Sbe was repeat- 
edly summoned before the Ladies’ Board 
for some deviation from custom, but she 
almost always came off with flying colors. 

William Lloyd Garrison wrote from 
Oberlin to his wife, Aug. 28, 1847: 
‘Among others with whom | have become 
acquainted is Miss Lucy Stone, who has 
just graduated, and yesterday left for her 
home in Brookfield, Mass. She is a very 
superior young woman, and has a soul as 
free as the air, and is preparing to go forth 
as a lecturer, particularly in vindication 
of the rights of women. Her course here 
has been very firm and independent, and 
she bas caused no small uneasiness to the 
spirit of sectarianism in the institution.” 
Yet, despite all the uneasiness her pro- 
gressive ideas caused them, she was a 
favorite with both faculty and students, 
As one of the professors said to her years 
after, ‘‘You know we always liked you, 
Lucy!”’ 

TWO TYPICAL DAYS, 

What the early reformers had to go 
through is illustrated by her experience 
on two days amoug many. She went to 
give an anti-slavery lecture at Hinsdale, 
Mass., away up among the hills, Samuel 
May, who arranged her lectures, had 
written to the Unitarian minister there, 
asking him to give notice of the meeting. 
When Lucy got there, she found he was 
strongly opposed. He had given no no- 
tice, and refused to give any. She put up 
her own posters, and then spent the day 
going from house to house, telling every- 
body about the meeting and asking them 
to come. She had no time to eat dinner. 
Late in the afternoon she toiled up the 
long hill to the tavern. She found the 
tavern-keeper’s wife overworked and 
tired, with several small children cling- 
to her. Lucy said, ‘‘“Get me for supper 
whatever you can get most easily. I am 
hungry enough to eat anything. I will 
take care of the children meanwhile.”’ 
The children came to her with delight, as 
children always did, and she told them 
stories while supper was preparing. The 
woman chopped up meat aud potatoes and 
made hash, but she forgot to take out of 
the chopping-bowl the cloth with which 
she wiped it, and the cloth was chopped 
up with the hash. Lucy found pieces of 





it in the first mouthful, and it took away | 
her appetite. She could eat uo more, | 
and went to her lecture fasting. ‘The 
boys threw paper wads at first,’’ she said, 
“but it was a good meeting, and I got 
some subscribers for the Anti-Slavery 
Standard there who kept on taking it as 
long as it was published.’’ She went back 
to the tavern and to bed, but a party of 
young men were drinking in the next 
rvom; and, being new to the world, she | 
felt as if she were not safe so near such a 
party of roisterers, and she lay listening 
to their carousal, unable to sleep. 

The next day she went on to the next | 
little town, Dalton, and again she had to 
put up her own posters. The boys fol- 
lowed her, thinking it a great lark, and 
regarding it as a most improper thing for | 
a woman to be lecturing and putting up 
posters. They were intensely pro-slavery, 
too, as almost everybody in New England 
was in those days; and when she put up 
her posters on the bridge they prepared 
to tear them down. She turned around 
and explained to them what slavery was— 
making men work without pay, and selling 
boys like them on the auction block—till 
she got them all on her side, and they let 
her postersalone. This sort of experience 
was repeated day after day and year after 
year. But in her old age, looking back, | 
she said, ‘‘I never minded these hard old 
times a bit.’’ She was doing what she 
wanted to do, and her whole heart was in 
her work. 


| 





AN INCIDENT OF COURTSHIP, 


When Mr. Blackwell made up his mind 
to lay siege to Lucy’s heart, he intimated 
his wishes to William Lloyd Garrison, 
who shook his head dubiously as to his 
chances of success, but gave him a letter 
of introduction to Deacon Henshaw, a 
promipent abolitionist neighbor of Lucy’s 
at West Brookfield. Deacon Henshaw 
told him she was absent on a lecturing 
trip, but would get home that afternoon; 
and meanwhile he entertained the would- 
be lover hospitably. It was a fine day, 
and the young man went down to the 
shore of the beautiful lake and beguiled 
the time by reading Emerson. When he 
went up to the old farm-house, he found 
Lucy standing on the kitchen table, white- 
washing the ceiling. 


A GOOD HOUSEKEEPER, 


Mrs. Stone, in addition to her public 
work, was an excellent housekeeper, of 
the old New England type. She dried all 
the herbs and put up all the fruits in their 
season. She made her own yeast, her own 
butter, her own dried beef, even her own 
soap. She always thought the home- 
made soap was better than any she could 
buy. She was a skillful cook, and her 
family were never better fed than during 
the occasional interregnums between ser- 
vants. She often said that if she did not 
need her time for other things, she could 
do her own housework better than any 
‘hired girl.’’ 





NOT WITHOUT SENTIMENT. 
All the purely womanly instincts were | 
strong in her. Even in her old age, her 
ideas about love were what most people 
would call romantic. She impressed it 
upon her young friends that to marry for 
any motive but love was not only a mis- 
take, but wicked. At seventy, she was 
still as fond of a love-story as avy girl of 
sixteen, provided it were a simple and in- 
nocent love-story; for she had no patience | 
with the class of modern novels that turn | 
upon the flirtations of married people. | 
She even disliked, in the abstract, the idea | 
of the remarriage of a widow or widower; 
although, when a concrete instance of it 
happened among her friends, she was gen- | 
erally quite pleased, and looked upon 
their case as an exception to the rule. 
She was attracted by all children, dirty or 
clean, pretty or ugly. Her face always 
beamed at the sight of a baby; and on 
countless occasions on boat or train, dur- | 
ing her lecture trips, she helped worried | 
and anxious young mothers to care for | 
and quiet a crying child. Children were | 
drawn to her like bees to honey. Her ar- 
rival was always a festival among her | 
young nephews and nieces; and to-day | 
middle-aged people in whose parents’ 
homes she was entertained in their child- 
hood, still recall the stories she told 
them, the little presents she made them, 
and sometimes even bits of her good ad- 
vice. ‘I thought she was the very nicest 
young lady I ever saw,”’ is the way they 
usually sum up their childish impres- 
sions. 








AS A CHILD-TRAINER. 

She was one of the most careful and | 
loving mothers in the world, but as differ- | 
ent as possible from those blindly parti- 
san mothers who take sides hotly with 
their offspring, right or wrong, in every 
ease of disagreement with teacher or 
school-mates. She was more anxious 
that her daughter should render justice 
than that she should receive justice, and 
in. every quarrel she would make gentle | 
but strict and careful inquiry, and insist 
that ‘her child should make reparation ; 
and apology for any wrong done. | 





—e, 
FAVORITE POEMS, 
Miss Anne Whitney, the sculptor, pub. 


lished when a young woman a small yo}- 


ume of beautiful poems. In the early 
days these were a great delight to Lucy 
Stone, who had a keen appreciation of 
poetry. One stanza was an especial favor. 
ite. She quoted it to her lover, when re. 
fusing, as she did for along time, to mar. 
ry him. It was often on her lips in later 
years, and she repeated it when on her 
death-bed: 

If the aloe waits an hundred years, 

And God's times are so long, indeed, 

For simple things, as flower and weed, 

That gather only the light and gloom, 


For what great treasures of joy and dole, 
Of life and death, perchance, must the 


soul, 
Ere it flower in heavenly peace, find room| 


She was fond of Whittier, and often 


quoted Lowell’s lines: 


Get but the truth once uttered, and 'tis like 
A star new-orbed, which drops into its place, 
And which, once circling in its placid round 
Not all the tumult of the earth can shake, ' 

Bryant’s poem, ‘To a Waterfow!,"’ was 
a great comfort to her during the long, 
solitary journeyings of her earlier years, 
when her ideas met with little sympathy: 
She liked the last verse especially; and 


those of her own family who often heard 


her repeat it in her soft, calm voice of ab. 
solute conviction, will never forget it: 
Whither, widst falling dew, 
vane the heavens with the last steps 
of day, 
Far through their rosy depths dost thou pur. 


sue 
Thy solitary way? 
bee 4 the fowler’s eye 
Might mark thy distant flight to do thee 
wrong. 


As, darkly painted on the crimson sky, 
Thy figure floats along. 


Seek’st thou the plashy brink 
Of weedy lake, or marge of river wide, 
Or where the rocking billows rise and sink 
On the chafed ocean side? 


bd me ~ a owes whose care 

eaches thy way along that pathles: 

The desert and illimitable oe” sala 
Lone wandering, but not lost. 


All day thy wings have fanned, 
At that far height, the cold, thin atmos. 
¥ phere, 
et stoop not, weary, to the welcome land, 
Though the dark night is near. ve 


And soon that toil shall end; 
Soon shalt thou find a summer home, and 
rest, 
And ya among thy fellows; reeds shall 


end, 
Soon, o’er thy sheltered nest. 


Thou’rt gone, the abyss of heaven 
Has swallowed upthy form ; yet on my heart 
Deeply hath sunk the lesson thou hast given, 
And shall not soon depart 


He who, from zone to zone, 
Guides through the boundless sky thy cer- 
tain flight, . 
In the long way that [ must tread alone 
Will lead my steps aright. 


SIDE RY SIDE, 

She always felt that the equal rights 
movement aimed to bring about not com- 
petition, but codperation between men 
and women, The last paragraph that she 
dictated for the WomANn’s JoURNAL was 
the following, published Oct. 7, 1893: 


The Boston Herald last Sunday com- 
mented upon the Woman’s Building at 
the World’s Fair, and said it was a wrong 
idea to have a separate exhibit of women’s 
work. The Herald said men and women 
ought not to be separated, but ought to 
go everywhere together, hand in hand and 
side by side, Whetever our opinion may 
be in regard to the Woman’s Building, the 
Herald is right as to the general principle. 
The Herald is an able paper. Will it use 
its great influence to help men and women 
go side by side to the ballot box? 

Ay BR. 


LARGE-MINDED LUCY STONE. 





Because of her life-long devotion to wo- 
man suffrage, superficial observers have 
deemed Lucy Stone “‘narrow.’’ Nothing 
could be further from the truth. A 
marked characteristic was her breadth of 
vision. Her outlook covered the world, 
with all its industrial stir, its social and 
political seething. However busy, or 
whatever the occasion, the morning and 
evening papers were at least scanned, and 
she went on gladdened or saddened by the 
leading events of the day. She had a per- 
ception of the logic of events, of their im- 
port and bearing in the making of history. 
The public schools, college and church 
movements, political and legislative af- 
fairs, and all kindred topics were with 
her subjects of frequent thought and dis- 
cussion. Particularly was she interested 
in the great organized movements of the 
day, such as the Grange, the labor socie- 
ties, the working girls’ clubs, the college 
settlements, the W. ©. T. U., and the 
Christian Endeavor. She might not agree 
with them in all their beliefs and meth- 
ods, but she recognized the value of their 
work as parts of a great whole, and de- 
sired to ‘‘keep in touch.”’ 

Sometimes, I think, she was oppressed 
with a sense of loneliness in her chosen 
work, which even the many tributes of 
appreciation tendered to her in her latter 
years, the flowers, the gifts, the recep- 
tions and ovations, failed to dispel. When 
it was suggested that certain persons 
might help in local work if asked, she re- 
plied, with a suggestion of impatience, 
‘‘Why should they wait to be asked? It 
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js their cause as well as mine.” When 
giranging for annual meetings, she would 
ga , surrowfully, “I have written to this 
.ne aud that one, and they send me cour- 


te u~ iv plies and express their sympatby | 


with the work, but they will not come and 


speak. It would be worth so much if they | 


would give their testimony in public! But 
they all have their things, and this is not 
one of them.” She looked longingly for 
the young womeao who would devote their 
youth, their talent, their all to the suf- 
frage work as she had done. ‘I am dis- 
appointed in our young college women,” 
she sometimes said. She had thought 
when they came into their heritage of op- 
portunities, won for them through strug- 
gle and sacrifice, that more of them would 
take up the work for justice and freedom 
for women, and carry it bravely to a full 
fruition, It was asource of keenest sor- 
row to her that so many women fail to see 
that the principles of individual liberty 
and of equality before the law underlie 
everything else; that women give so lav- 
ishly and work so energetically for sec- 
ondary things, instead of concentrating 
their efforts on the carrying of the pri- 
mary principles; that society, literature, 
art, and what not, are held more valuable 
than a mother’s right to her child. 

The spirit that animated her from first 
to last was that divine love of liberty and 
humanity which has caused men to lead 
forlorn hopes, which has sent them unfal- 
teringly to battle, to prison, or to the 
scaffold, which nerved the heroes who 
fought at Bunker Hill, and which inspired 
the long anti-slavery struggle. It was that 
which caused Lucy Stone in youth to 
choose the path beset with hardship, pov- 
erty, and contumely, and in old age sent 
her from place to place, through cold and 
storm, when her own preferences and 
feebleness would have kept her at her 
fireside. 

Once, as we were passing by in the 
train, we saw the lofty shaft on Bunker 
Hill outlined against the sunset giow. 
She spoke eloquently of all it commemo- 
rates, and said, in substance: “We are 
still battling for the principle for which it 
stands. My spirit kindles whenever I see 
that monument. It is our monument.” 

No one who was privileged to partake 
of Mrs. Stone’s hospitality could fail to 
note her kindly concern for éveryone be. 
neath her roof, and for all the dumb crea- 
tures belonging to the household. But 
few knew how far-reaching was that 


spirit of kindliness, how many her moth. | 


erliness brooded over. Her name was not 
prominent on philanthropic and charita- 
ble committees, her charity was of the 
kind that is long-suffering and vaunteth 
not itself. Flowers and fruits were sent 


from her garden, boxes of clothing went | 
West, North, and South, a host of women | 


who came to her in distress were helped 
to work or tided over bard places. She 
gave freely, and every gift was accompan- 
ied by thoughtful care and heart-warmth. 


Her heart went out strongly to children | 
and to young people, and she sought to | 


encourage them to do their best. “I 
wish,’’ she said, ‘‘that parents could see 
that hope of praise and reward is a much 
greater incentive to faithful effort than is 
fear of blame and punishment.’’ 


never too busy to gladden the hearts of | 


the children who came into her presence, 
by gift of flower or fruit or picture, or by 
the telling of a story. 


And there were children of larger 


.gruowth who went from her presence | 


strengthened, helped, and encouraged, 
to whom she was—as to the writer of 
this balting tribute—like a mother. 

F. M. A. 
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THE GAINS OF FORTY YEARS. 

The first National Woman’s Rights Con- 
vention was held at Worcester, Mass., in 
October, 1850. There had been three 
local conventions earlier (the first at Sen- 
eca Falls, N. Y., in 1848), but the Worces- 
ter Convention was the beginning of the 
national movement. Lucy Stone was ac- 
tive in getting it up. It attracted wide 
attention, and Emily Taylor, afterwards 
the wife of John Stuart Mill, was led by 
reading a report of it to write the famous 
article in the Westminster Review which 
started the equal rights movement in 
England. 

lhe fortieth anniversary of the Worces- 
ter Convention was celebrated in Boston 
in January, 1901. 
years in women’s admission to education, 
medicine, law, the ministry, etc., were 
described by speakers eminent in these 
different lines. Lucy Stone gave an ad- 
dress on the general subject. It is worth 
noting that during the twelve years since 
1891, there has been more advance in 
equal suffrage than during the previous 
half century. In the fifty years preceding, 
full suffrage was granted to women in 
only one State, Wyoming. Within the 
last ten years it has been granted in three 
—Colorado, Utah and Idaho. Equal 
guardianship bas been given to mothers in 
Massachusetts and several other States, 
and there have been many other gains. 


She was | 


The gains of the forty | 


| At the celebration of the fortieth anni- 
| versary, Lucy Stone said: 


I am to speak to you of some of the 
gains of “forty years. One of the most 
emphatic gains that presents itself, as I 
rise here now, is the difference between 
that convention, forty years ago, and this. 
This morning we were in the Meionaon 
holding our meeting there. Before us 
were ihe reporters, faithfully reporting 
the meeting, and doing their best to re- 
port it fairly. Forty years ago, when our 
convention met in Worcester, except the 
New York Tribune, the papers far and 
' wide laughed at it as a **hen convention.” 
That was what they called it. One of the 
gains between that time and this is that 
women can meet and sit in convention and 
find themselves fairly and well repoited; 
not ill-treated because they are women. 
Among the first and best gains that 
have been accorded to us is free speech 
fur women. Up to that time and before 
it, the women speakers had been hailed 
with mobs, brickbats and stones. An- 
gelina and Sarah Grimké and Abby Kelley 
had met that kind of warfare. The odium 
which the press poured out upon them 
was without stint, and the pulpit roused 
itself particularly in the effort to silence 
women. Free speech has been gained by 
the persistent fidelity of those earlier wom- 
en, who made the way for all thuse who 
followed. I came fourteen or tifteen years 
after; but when I held a meeting in Mal- 
den, Mass., the pastor of the Orthodox 
Congregational Church, being asked to 
give notice of the meeting (this meeting 
was under the auspices of the Massachu- 
setts Anti-Slavery Society; Wm. Lloyd 
Garrison and Wendell Phillips were offi- 
cers of the Society), this minister in Mal- 
den held the notice up before his face, and 
he said: “I am requested by Mr. Mowry 
to say that a hen will undertake to crow 
like a cock at the Town Halil this after- 
noon at five o’clock, Anybody who wants 
to hear that kind of music will, of course, 
attend.’’ So unpopular and unwelcome 
was the idea of a woman speaking in pub- 
lic, that, after years of effort by Angelina 
and Sarah Grimké and Abby Kelley, that 
was the welcome that came tv a yuunger 
worker. The consequence was, I had a 
very large meeting. Everybody came, 
and Mr. Mowry was asked what kind of a 
hen it was, and all about it; and altogeth- 
er it was a very good advertisement of the 
meeting. 
Then see the different tone of the press. 
Deacon Samuel Bowles, editor and found- 
|er of the Springfield Republican, a most 
excellent man, said of me in his own pa- 
per: ‘*You she hyena, don’t you come 
| here!’ To-day the Springfield Republican 
is one of the staunchest advocates of wo- 
man suffrage, and it publishes a depart- 
| ment every week concerning woman and 
| her interests. 
| Women can go anywhere now, and 
never in any place, perhaps not anywhere 
in this country, meet with a welcome like 
that which greeted the early speakers, 
| Only afew months ago, the National W, 
C. T. U. met in Atlanta, Georgia, where 
neither the temperance movement nor 
woman suffrage, certainly not suffrage, 
had been advocated; but when Mrs. Wal- 
| lace, ‘the mother of Ben Hur,” raised the 
question of woman’s rights, a great audi- 
| ence that packed a large hall, arose almost 
as a body in response to her request, say- 
ing that they approved of it. So you see, 
even at the South, and everywhere now, 
free speech is gained for women. Having 
gained that, in the long run everything 
else is gained for women; because, when 
| you can go and teil an intelligent and fair- 
minded people the claim you have to 
| make, in the long run you are sure to get 
it carried. 
The next gain is the right of education, 
In that earlier time, a learned woman was 
not at all acceptable. She was called a 
blue-stocking. Oberlin then was the only 
college open to women, It admitted wom- 
en and negroes on the same terms as white 
men, and bore its share of odium for it. 
But after these forty years we now have 
Boston University, and Wellesley and 
Smith and Bryn Mawr, and Vassar and 
Cornell in New York, and Michigan Uni- 
versity, and the Western colleges every- 
where, welcoming women, 
Then we have gained in opportunities 
for occupation. In that earlier time, 
there were so few things that women 
could do to earn a living! I remember 
with what agony women stood, as in con- 
tracting chambers, and looked out upon 
the world. The spinning-wheel and the 
loom had ceased to be used in the house, 
That which had occupied the women was 
taken away, and something else had come 
in its place; but the women were not wel- 
comed to anything else. If they entered 
other things, they were warned that they 
were getting out of their sphere. Those 
who urged women to take up new occupa- 
| tions were told that their effort was to 
get women out of their sphere, and that 

that was flying in the face of Providence, 
| And so, when women were driven to un- 
| (Continued on Page 208). 
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INCREASE OF MEMBERSHIP. 


[am always in favor of everything that helps to agitate and educate the people; 
and to go abour and ask people to become members of the Society is one very success 
ful way of agitating. My sister Mary, since sbe resigned the presidency of the Rocbes- 
ter Society, has been out calling to collect the dues of old members, and she has had 


very pleasant visits with the women all around; and I tell her that she does more for’ 


the cause in going about socially in that manner than she possibly could by holding a 
public meeting. Sol fully endorse the plan of action of the Chairman of the Com- 
mitte on Increase of Membership. SusAN B. ANTHONY, 

Honorary President N. A. W. 8. A. 


The one objection to which our opponents are drivea, and upon which they base 
their hope of delaying if not defeating woman’s enfranchis+ ment, is the statement that 
the number of women who desire suffrage is limited to a very few. ‘This statement, 
it 1s true, does not affect the justice or even the expediency of wur cause, even if it 
were true; but how has it been learned that few women desire suffrage? 

We are confident that in every community where an organization exists but a very 
small per cent. of believers are eurolied as members. With the multiplicity of organi- 
zations, women feel they cannot take upon themselves more work. Still, the time has 
come when we must enroll greater numbers «f our sympathizers. The best way is 
through regular methods of organization, and my observation convinces me that in 
every town of this nation, ifan efficient leader could be found, there could be organized 
and maintained a goodclub. If, however, this cannot be done, the method suggested 
by the Committee on Increase of Membership is the next best thing, and I heartily 
recommend it, ANNA H. SHAw, Vice-President N. A. W. S. A. 








I believe we have now reached a point in our development where no factor would 
be so effective as a telling increase in membership. It does not matter whether or 
not these new members become active workers for the cause; ‘‘the argument of num- 
bers,’’ as it bas been styled, is what we wish to present in the next five years to the 
country at large. We must each awaken to the fact of the obligation, and as individ- 
uals realize our personal responsibility to secure the recording of sentiment in our 
favor. It is not enough that we believe; we must get somebody else to record her 
belief. Is it a college woman to whom you appeal? Help her to recognize her debt 
of gratitude to the women who saw no sex in brains. Is ita working woman? Let 
her pay her debt to the women who have made her work honorable. 

In this particular, I am reminded to tell you of my experience in Wasbington last 
year with Minister Wu. After a very pleasant half hour’s conversation, he asked me 
what our national membership was? I replied that our membership did not repre- 
sent our sentiment. Shaking his head disapprovingly, he replied: ‘‘That is not what 
I want to know, but how many men and women think enough of your principles to 
pay to record their belief in them?’’ That is the point that we all have to strive 
for—national membership—a membership which, through sheer force of numbers, 
will demand for us the recognition which should be ours as American citizens. 

KATE M. Gorpon, Cor. Sec. N. A. W. S. A. 





It certainly is an important duty of every Suffrage Association to increase its 
membership. The large number of believers in the principle, as compared with the 
small number of those who actually join the Association, was strikingly shown in 
Massachusetts in 1895. The Mas-achusetts W.man Suffrage Association then had 
only about 1,100 paid-up members; yet in that year, by official count, more than 
109,000 persons in Massachusetts, cast their vote for woman suffrage. In every State 
there are literally thousands of people who would juin the Suffrage Association for 
the asking. There are many who fail to join owing to a mistaken idea that they are 
not wanted as members unless they are prepared to do active work, aud they think 
that they have not time. We might increase the size of our organization almost indef- 
inately if we let it be clearly understood that the only obligations involved in member- 
ship are to believe in equal suffrage and to pay the dues. 

ALICE STONE BLACKWELL, Rec. Sec. N. A. W. S.A. 





I am very much interested in the work of the Committee on Increase of Member- 
ship. At this time I believe that it is the most important work that we have in our 
Association. With the country full of sentiment in favor of woman suffrage, we ought 
to make an effort to have it count for us. Last year our local club doubled its member- 
ship, and there is nota club in the United States but could do the same if club mem- 
bers were’only in earnest. Many of our new members came from our own families, 
and numbers of them could not take active part in the club work. Still they added 
to the numbers, and help largely to advance the State work. One elderly woman said 
that she had always belived in woman suffrage, but she was not able either to attend 
the meetings or to assume responsibility. She joined, however, to quiet her con- 
science. She wanted to be counted on the right side. I am hoping that thousands of 
consciences will prick hard this year, and that our numbers will increase accordingly. 

HARRIET TAYLOR Upton, Treaaurer N. A. W. 8S. A. 





I believe that in the great Middle West to-day there is no argument for woman 
suffrage so much needed as the ‘argument of numbers.’’ The sentiment in favor is 
largely already made. To crystallize this sentiment into prominence is the demand of 
the hour. It is not so much world-old conservatism that we now have to fight; it is 
the new political trusts. Before these mighty combinations, justice, reason, charac- 
ter, wealth and distinction, all grdown. But overwhelming}oumbers, especially num- 
bers of voters, with the immense publicity attending, will submerge even a political 
trust. Perhaps men more than women need the stimulus of numbers in standing for 
the unpopular in government. Let us see to it that they have no occason to feel lone- 
some in our organizations. Perhaps Miss Clay’s plan of corralling the silent senti- 
ment may prove the practical bridge over which our great invisible army may be 
landed in the forefront of the firing line. Z 

MARY J. COGGESHALL, Auditor N. A. W. S. A. 





It is natural that the world should judge of a movement by the numbers of those 
who advocate it, and as these can only be enumerated through the membership of the 
Association which stands alone for the idea, it follows, logically, that the progress of 
woman suffrage awaits the increase of membership. Every man and every woman 
who believes in the principle of the enfranchisement of women, shoula feel the respon- 
sibility of that opinion sufficiently to be willing to register his or her name in the 
enrolment of the National American Woman Suffrage Association. When our num- 
bers are great enough, we shall win. It is a very small service, meantime, that we 
ask of believers—the use of their names and the small annual fee. If all those who 
believe were willing to enroll their names and to take this position, our membership 
would number millions. CARRIE CHAPMAN Catt, President N. A. W. S.A. 
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THE GAINS OF FORTY YEARS. 


(Continued from page 207.) 


dertake occupations that hitherto had not 
been engaged in by women, they were met 
by opposition, ridicule, and obstacles, 
Printers said that they would not work 
for anybody that would employ a woman 
to print. At the convention forty years 
ago, Abby H. Price read a paper that is 
curious to read to-day. She asked that 
more occupations should be opened to 
women. She asked that they might work 
in stores—where multitudes of women are 
now employed, and nobody thinks any- 
thing about it. 

I remember the first woman who kept a 
store, so far as I know, in this State—Mrs. 
Young, of Lowell. She was obliged to 
earn her own living, and she said, ‘‘All 
women and children must wear shoes;” 
and so she decided to open a little shoe 
store. She went to Lynn and bought the 
best stock of shoes she could find; she got 
good material so that she could get good 
customers. She went back to Lowell, 
and, not willing to make an extensive 
venture, she took a few shelves in a store 
already occupied. When she had ar- 
ranged her shoes and put out her sign, 
‘‘Mrs, Young, Misses’ and Children’s 
Shoes,’’ she said she heard a loud guf- 
faw outside, and people wondered what 
kind of a looking woman it was who 
would keep a store. They thought a wo- 
man could not know enough to keep a 
store. Mrs. Tyndall of Philadelphia car- 
ried on a china-ware business; her hus- 
band had been a china merchant. She 
sent ships to China and enlarged the busi- 
ness and carried it on, and it was a matter 
of newspaper comment, it was thought to 
be such a remarkable thing that a woman 
was keeping a store and sending ships to 
China. But now Mr. Carroll D. Wright, 
in his statistics of labor, reports nearly 
three hundred occupations open to wom- 
en. Behold the change! It was neces- 
sary to go from city to city and from 
State to State, creating in the women that 
wholesome discontent which made them 
dare to seek for those occupations which 
would pay them. 

How hard it was for the women in that 
earlier time! The women who sewed got 
such small pay for it, and the women who 
taught had such little compensation! I 
remember being a teacher. My first teach- 
ing was done for a dollar a week, and 
later, when I had sixteen dollars a month, 
@ person said to me, ‘*Why, what a good 
salary that is for a woman!’’ When my 
brother, who was receiving thirty dollars 
a month, fell ill, and I took his school for 
two weeks, the committee gave me six- 
teen dollars a month, because that was 
“enough for a woman.’’ From teaching 
and sewing, think now of the many lines 
of occupation that are free to women! 
How much is gained! But you do not 
find that there are any too many. The 
women crowd each other still by keeping 
too much in the same lines. Margaret 
Fuller said, ‘‘Let women be sea-captains 
if they will.’”’ What she meant was, let 
them do anything they are fitted for. 
Whatever was fit to be done at all might 
be done by anybody who could do it well. 
The tools belong to those who can use 
them, and if the woman could use a tool, 
she had the right to use it. 

I never speak on this point without 
thinking of Harriet Hosmer, whom you 
all know, whose father lived in Water- 
town. She was an artist, and she wanted 
to study anaiomy; but there was not a 
medical school anywhere that would al- 
low her todo so. She went all over New 
England and New York and the Middle 
States, and finally crossed the Mississippi 
River and went to Dr. McDowell, the dean 
of the Medical College in St. Louis. He 
told me about her coming to him, with 
her eager face, and how anxiously she 
watched to hear him say she might study 
anatomy. She said to him, ‘I am an art- 
ist and need to study anatomy, but there 
is no medical school that will admit me. 
May I study anatomy in your college?” 
Dr. McDowell was a slave-holder, and 
died in the Confederate service; but he 
said to her, with all the chivalry of a 
Southern man: ‘You shall study anatomy 
in my college, and if anybody interferes 
with you, he will interfere with me first.” 

There was this difficulty in regard to all 
the professions. Now the legal profession 
is open to women. The ministry is open 
—not very wide, but it is open. All these 
opportunities have been gained for wom- 
en in these forty years; not one of them 
existed before, and not one of them would 
have been regarded as possible. 

In the laws, perhaps we have gained 
still more. We found women at an infi- 
nite disadvantage under the laws. Wher- 
ever the word wife or woman or widow or 
mother occurred in the law, the word was 
almost sure to be surrounded with some 
disability—with some cruelty, I think I 
may say. The law counted out in many 
of the States how many cups and saucers 
and spoons and knives and chairs a widow 
might have when her husband died. I 
have seen many a widow who took the 


cups she had bought before she was mar- 
ried and bought them again after her hus- 
band died, so as to have them legally, 
because she could not do so otherwise. 
The law gave no married woman any 
right to a legal existence at all. It said 
she should have no legal existence. Her 
legal existence sball be ‘‘suspended"’ dur- 
ing marriage. She could neither sue nor 
be sued; she could not own personal 
property. All the personal property she 
had at her marriage the law gathered up 
remorselessly and put into the pocket of 
the man who married her, just as though 
it had never been hers in any way what- 
ever. If she had a child born alive, the 
law took her real estate and gave her hus- 
band the use of that as long as he should 
live, and called it by the pleasant name of 
the ‘‘estate by the courtesy.’’ When the 
husband died, the law gave his widow the 
use of a third of his real estate, and it was 
called ‘‘the widow’s encumbrance.” 

While the law dealt thus with her in 
regard to her property, it dealt with her 
still more hardly in regard to her chil- 
dren. No married mother could have any 
right to her child, and in this dear old 
Commonwealth of Massachusetts she does 
not have it to-day, as long as she lives 
with her husband. We have asked the 
Legislature to secure to mothers the same 
legal right to their children that the father 
has, but we could not get it. That old- 
time law which allowed a widow to stay 
only forty days in the house of her de- 
ceased husband without paying rent, re- 
thains to-day. We have asked the Legis- 
lature year after year, without avail, to 
decree that a woman need not be turned 
out unless she pays rent, when the hua- 
band who has helped her can help her no 
longer. 

But a wife can now own all the per- 
sonal property she had before she was 
married. She can own all she acquires 
after marriage. In theold time she could 
not; if a woman earned a dollar by scrub- 
bing, she brought it home and her husband 
had the right to take the dollar and go 
and get drunk with it and beat her after- 
ward. It was his dollar. If a woman 
wrote a book, the copyright of the book 
belonged to her husband, not to her. If 
she broke her leg and her husband sued 
to recover damages, the money belonged 
to him, because her leg was his leg. Now 
she owns her own legs. She has nowa 
right to her own clothes, though we peti- 
tioned the Legislature for ten years to get 
the law. The laws are changing and are 
growing better in many ways. The old 
ducking stool, to which, when a woman 
was worn with hard work and with bear- 
ing many children, and talked a little 
sharply, her husband had the right to 
take her, is nearly abolished. Yet, within 
twelve months, one man in Delaware 
brought his wife to the ducking stool, and 
another in Canada proposod to bring his, 
but the judge said he doubted whether he 
had the right to. So public sentiment is 
not smiling on the ducking stool any 
longer. 

We have not only gained in the fact that 
the laws are modified (and we are very 
grateful to the men who have done it), 
but we have gained in the fact that women 
have acquired a certain amount of politi- 
cal power. We have now in twenty-two 
States school suffrage for women. In 
most cases the school suffrage is much 
larger than here in Massachusetts. Here 
women can only vote for members of the 
school committee, but in many States 
they vote on all questions that appertain 
to schools. In twenty-two States women 
have school suffrage. Forty years ago 
there was but one; Kentucky allowed 
widows who had children of school age to 
vote on school questions. Then we have 
also in Kansas municipal suffrage. There 
women vote in every city and town elec- 
tion, and a letter has come to us from ex- 
Governor Robinson of Kansas, saying that 
it works well and there is no idea of re- 
pealing it. Then in Wyoming we have 
achieved full suffrage for women. For 
twenty-one years women have been voting 
there just the same as men, and two sena- 
tors now sit in Congress, Carey and War- 
ren, whom women helped elect, From 
Senator Warren came a telegram this 
morning to say how thoroughly well 
woman suffrage had operated in Wyoming, 
and he could give no better word for Mas- 
sachusetts than to advise her to follow the 
example of Wyoming. Having now twen- 
ty-two States where women have school 
suffrage, municipal suffrage in one State, 
and full suffrage in another, a State larger 
than all New England, you see how much 
has been gained. And these things could 
not have occurred except as the great 
movement for women has brought them 
about. 

In the church, how different things are 
now from what they used to be! I re- 
member very well how in the church at 
West Brookfield, Mass., many years ago, 
a@ question arose about the anti-slavery 
views of one of the deacons. I was very 
young. I was a church member, but I 
did not know that women did not vote in 





the church; and so, when an important 





vote was taken, in the innocence and igno- 
rance of my heart I held up my hand to 
vote with the rest, supposing it was all 
right. But the minister, tall and large, 
pointing over to me, said to the man 
counting the votes, ‘Don’t you count her.”’ 
And the man counting the votes looked a 
little surprised himself, and said, “Isn’t 
she a member?” “Ob, yes,’’ he said, 
“she isa member, but she isn’t a voting 
member.” And the scorn that was in his 
tones! I felt it to the tips of my toes. 
That afternoon they took six other votes, 
and every time I held my hand up high; 
every time they did not count it. All the 
same I held my hand up. But to-day 
look at the great Methodist Episcopal 
Church; its members have voted by more 
than 80,000 majority in favor of admitting 
women to its highest councils. See in 
how many churches concessions are made 
looking toward equal rights for women, 
and then consider what it was in that time 
forty years ago when one uncounted hand 
was the only protest against the injustice 
done to women! All through the churches 
the change for the better is coming. See 
the question of deaconesses in the Presby- 
terian church. In Pennsylvania and New 
York the General Assembly has made the 
overture advising the smaller bodies to 
vote for women as deaconesses for the 
help they may give the church. It is rich 
to read the reports, and see how some 
people still hold to the old idea, and also 
to see coming in more aud more the force 
of a liberal spirit that stands all the time 
for equal human rights. 

That idea of equal rights is in the 
church. It is in the State. It is every 
where, and the gains can hardly be reck- 
oned up in a single speech on the plat- 
form. But all these important gains, in 
freedom of speech, in opportunities for 
education, in wider choice of occupations, 
in the professions, in better conditions of 
the law, and the great movement in the 
churches, have not come of themselves. 
They could not have come without a great 
deal of effort, but they have come. They 
are a part of the eternal order, and they 
have come to stay. Now what we need is 
but to continue to speak the truth fear- 
lessly, and to add to our number those 
who will turn the scale to the side of 
equal and full justice in all things. 





COLLEGE AND ALUMN&. 

At the late oratorical contest in Yank- 
ton College, South Dakota, the contest- 
ants were one young woman and several 
young men. The young woman, Miss 
Anna E. Bagstad, won the first place. 
This gave her the right to represent her 
college at the State contest held at Huron. 
Here she again won the first place, and 
became the representative of her State to 
the Inter-State contest to be held at Far- 
go, N. D., where her friends believe she 
will win again. The people of Yankton 
County are all jubilant over ber success, 
She was born in the county, and is of 
Scandinavian descent. 


The College of Charleston, S. C., has 
just celebrated its 117th Commencement: 
It was founded in 1770, but its active 
work began in 1785, little having been 
done towards its promotion before that in 
consequence of the excitement of the War 
of the Revolution and the general prostra- 
tion that followed. At its recent meeting, 
the Board of Trustees was requested to 
consider the following petition: 

To the Honorable the Board of Trus- 
tees: Realizing the need and demand for 
higher education among the women of 
Charleston, and, on account of our limited 
means, seeing no other way of securing it 
except through the codperation of the 
College of Charleston, we, the under- 
signed, petition the trustees of the College 
of Charleston to admit women to the full 
privileges of the College course. Respect- 
fully signed, 

Mary P. Frost, chairman, instructor at 
the Courtenay School; M. Caroline Rob- 
ertson, secretary, instructor in Latin at 
Memminger School; Ellen Frost Hayne, 
Emma T. Lucas, Memminger Normal 
School; Emma L. Gibbes, associate prin- 
cipal of the Gibbes School; Azalea How- 
ard Willis, instructor in languages, Con- 
federate Home College; Louisa B. Pop- 
penheim, chairman of education of South 
Carolina Federation of Women’s Clubs; 
Mary B. Poppenleim, president of South 
Carolina Inter-Cullegiate Club; Margaret 
K. Mazyck, instructor in Mrs. I, A. 
Smith’s School; Susanna K, Mazyck, Su- 
san P. Frost, Rebecca M. Frost, M. deG. 
Trenholm, M. Edith Lucas, principal of 
Lucas Academy; Eola Willis, Gertrude E, 
Burges, president of Memminger Alumnz 
Association and instructor at Crafts 
School; S. P. Gibbes, associate principal 
Gibbes School; R. E. Seabrook, principal 
Crafts School; Mary Flynn, instructor 
Crafts School; Marie Bicaise, instructor 
Crafts School; Rosalie Ottolengui, in- 
structor Crafts School; Agnes Charles 
Strohecker, president-elect Memminger 
Alumna, vice-president City Federation 
Women’s Clubs, head teacher girls’ de- 
partment Crafts School, and president 
Shakespeare Club; Julia H. Raoul, in- 
structor Crafts School; Lizzie C. Fnoel- 
berger, instructor Crafts School; Mary E. 





instructor Crafts School; 
Emma T. Kennedy, instructor Crafts 
School; Mary A. Sweegan, instructor 
Crafts Schoul; Hattie L. Phillips, instruc- 
tor Crafts School; Anna W. Marshall, in- 
structor Crafts School; Isabel M. Kenne- 
dy, instructor Crafts School; Gertrude 
Muncaster, iustructor Crafts School; Car- 
olina L. Turner, instructor Memminger 
School; Caroline A. Marshall, Maria H. 
Gibbes, teacher mathematical branches 
Memminger School; Mattie P. MacMillan, 
teacher Memminger School; Lilla J. Quig- 
ley, teacher Memminger School; C. L. 


Legge. 
une 15, 1903. 


This petition was referred to a special 
committee consisting of Messrs. J. P. K. 
Bryan, George L. Buist, Henry A. M. 
Smith, F. Q. O'Neill, and Theodore D. 
Jervey, members of the Board of Trustees 
of the College of Charleston. 


NEW YORE CITY LETTER. 


Mc Gillivray. 





New YorKE, JUNE 23, 1903. 
Editors Woman’s Journal: 


Two weeks ago there was celebrated 
bere the 250th anniversary of the found- 
ing of this city. It was very generally 
observed, and there were appropriate cere- 
monies by many associations and in all 
the schools. This led to the establish- 
ment of a ‘History Contest’’ by the New 
York Times. Prizes were offered for the 
best essays on the story of the progress of 
the city, the competition being open to 
all the pupils in the public schools. The 
awards made, by Mr. Thomas Janvier, 
were announced in a recent issue of the 
paper. The result is most gratifying to 
the feminine portion of the community, 
for the girls carried off the honors in each 
contest. One hundred cash prizes of 310 
each were given for the best composi- 
tions, and of these the girls won 56 and 
the boys 44. There were 1,000 medals 
also for proficiency in composition, and 
of these the girls won 540, the boys 460. 
Of the five cash prizes open to the fourth- 
year high-school pupils, four went to girls 
and only one to a boy. When we read 
such a report, and similar ones which 
come in so often from our colleges and 
schools, it would seem as if the time can- 
not be far distant when all the world will 
admit that perhaps the feminine brain 
may be nearly, if not quite, equal to the 
masculine. 

There lies a woman in jail under sen- 
tence of death in this State. She is Mrs. 
Kate Taylor, who was recently found 
guilty of the murder of her husband, La- 
fayette Taylor. The couple lived near 
Monticello in a small home. There were 
frequent quarrels, and at last one day, 
after a violent altercation, the husband 
was shot. The plea of the wife in her de- 
fence was that there was a quarrel, and 
that the man threatened her with a fowl- 
ing-piece. There was a struggle, she ob- 
tained possession of the weapon, and shot 
him in self-defence. After the killing an 
attempt was made to dispose of the body 
by cutting it up, and this ghastly proceed- 
ing, as in the case of the wretched Roxa- 
lana Druse, the last woman to be hanged 
in this State, excited such feeling against 
the unhappy creature that a verdict of 
guilty of murder in the first degree was 
secured, whereas, had there been no at- 
tempt to get rid of the corpse in this re- 
volting way, a verdict of manslaughter 
would probably have been given. The 
woman is now in Clinton prison, Danna- 
mora, where three matrons watch over 
her night and day until the fatal morning 
arrives when in the electrical chair she 
will pay the full penalty of her crime with 
her life. 

Yes, the full penalty, as if she were a 
man, clothed with all power to make the 
laws and to decide -what shall be the pun- 
ishment of offences. It may be that the 
judgment was a just one, and that all 
that was charged against this unhappy 
being was proved; but until women are 
given a voice in framing the statutes, how 
illogical, as well as cruel, it is to punish 
them with equal severity with men! They 
are not competent to understand the high 
matters of legal enactments; they are too 
emotional to be entrusted with the ballot; 
yet they must suffer all the extremes of 
punishment under laws which they have 
not approved and to which they have not 


; consented! 


There is surely a strange and striking 
contrast in the stories told in these para- 
graphs—the girls of a great city showing 





— 
themselves superior to the boys in the 
gifts of composition, yet offered no hope 
of ever obtaining political freedom; ang 
one of their sex condemned to the mogt 
awful of deaths in a commonwealth wherg 
women have no political rights. 

Miss Annie S. Peck sailed last week to 
climb Mt. Sorata, the highest peak jp 
South America, perhaps the highest pea, 
in the world. A large party accompanied 
her, and many friends gathered to see her 
off. She hopes to reach Molendo, Peru, 
before the middle of next month. A week 
will be spent at Arequipa, and perhaps 
the ascent of El Misti will be made ag 
practice for the greater undertaking. Her 
maay friends wish her success, and ho 
that she may stand on the loftiest height 
of the Andes and bring back a report of 
its wonders which as yet no human being 
has ever seen. 

LILLIE DEVEREUX BLAKE, 

75 East 81st Street. 








THE DRAMA, 


CASTLE SQUARE THEATRE. — Charles 
Hoyt’s oy ne comedy, “A Midnight 
Bell,” will be next week’s attraction. The 
play has not been presented in this city 
since its successful perfurmances by the 
Castle Square Company four years ago, 
and a repetition of its popularity can be 
safely predicted. Mr. George Ober wil] 
again be seen with the company in his 
original character. Only a week will be 
given to “A Midnight Bell.’’ At the 
Monday matinee souvenir boxes of choco- 
late bonbons will be distributed as usual, 


MAJESTIC THEATRE. — “York State 
olks’’ continues at the Majestic Thea. 
re for the fifth week, with crowds at 
every performance, There is an appealing 
quality in the piece which is irresistible, 
and attracts one back to see it the second 
and even the third time, It has atmos. 
phere and rare mellow comedy; it has a 
story well told, though there is neither 
passion, sin, sensation, or theatrical con 
trivance to fascinate or astound the 
senses. The fifth week began last Mon. 
day, and, in addition to the regular mati- 
nees on Wednesday and Saturday, there 
was an extra matinee Hooker Day. 








WESTERN MASSACHUSETTS PORTRAYED. 


Described in Two Beautiful Publications 
By Boston & Maine Railroad. 

Western Massachusetts is a section of 
New England which has never received 
its just dues in praise and popularity on 
account of the many ideal qualities which 
make it a perfect resort during the sum. 
mer. 
Noted for its pure air, which is particu- 
larly healthful and invigorating by reason 
of the high altitude, and its delightful 
situation close to the beautiful Berkshire 
Hills and the impressive Hoosac Moun- 
tains, it is a perfect haven for the vaca- 
tionist who seeks health and rest. 

Its natural beauties are numerous, and 
here Hawthorne and Beecher derived in- 
spiration for some of their best writings. 

The Boston & Maine Railroad Passenger 
Department at Boston publishes an inter- 
esting booklet of 55 pages, which gives a 
detailed and comprehensive description of 
this section, also a magnificent portfolio 
of views, containing 33 perfect photo- 
graphic views of the most beautiful scenes 
along the Fitchburg Division. The title 
of the descriptive book is ‘*Hoosac 
Country and Deerfield Valley,’’ and of 
the portfolio, ‘‘The Charles River to the 
Hudson.’’ These views comprise also 
some pictures of that famed historical and 
scenic country, Eastern New York. The 
title is printed on the cover in gilt em- 
bossed letters, giving a beautiful and ar- 
tistic finish. This book will be mailed 
upon receipt of six cents in stamps, and 
the descriptive book upon receipt of two 
cents in stamps, or eight cents for both. 








SPECIAL NOTICES. 


AMY F. ACTON, 


Counsellor at Law. 
548 Tremont Building, Boston, Mass 





HARVARD STUDENT wants work during 
the vacation as book-keeper, as tutor in French or 
in other subjects, as waiter in a hotel, or in any 
other line for which he is competent. Can give 
best references. Address K. T., Lawrence Hall, 
44 Brattle Street, Cambridge, Mass. 





ROOMS TO LET.—Visiwrs to the city can 
obtain desirable rooms at 76 St. Stephens St. for 
$1.00 per day or $5.00 per week. Huitington Ave. 
cars stop at Gainsboro Street, only a minute’s 
walk to the house. Mrs. L. MITCHELL. 





ARMENIAN STUDENT, able to speak some 
English, but wishing to improve his knowledge 
of the language, wants a place in a family for 
the summer, to help with work of house or about 
the grounds. Can also do tutoring in eight lan- 
guages. Has good recommendations. Address 
5. C., 91 Fifth St.. Chelsea, Mass. 
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MISS M. 


144 Tremont Street, 


Is showing most attractive things in Ladies’ SUMMER 
GLOVES in Suede Lisle, Lace Lisle, open net; also short 


and medium length MITTS. 


Her line of Summer NECKWEAR, VEILINGS and 
BELTS is most varied, appealing strongly to the well- 
dressed woman, and the woman who enjoys comfort. 





F. FISK, 
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